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tion makes it necessary to develop greater 

efficiency and economy in practically every in- 
dustry. As the cost of production goes up, efficiency 
in production has to be increased to meet it. This is 
as true in the range live-stock industry as in any other 
business. Yet, when everything is considered, it is 
apparent that the increase in efficiency in range live- 
stock production has not kept pace with the change in 
economic conditions. This is probably one of the 
chief reasons for the present predicament of the busi- 
ness, and may in turn be traced largely to inadequate 
research work in developing new methods, and to the 
slowness with which the results of research work 
already accomplished have been put into practice. 
That more experimental work and tests are needed to 
solve many of the difficult problems is admitted, but 
at the same time stockmen should take advantage of 
every opportunity to benefit their business by the 
adoption of all improved practices. 

Market conditions, of course, have a profound 
influence on the present state of affairs, especially in 
the cattle business. An upward turn is necessary if 
many cattlemen are to remain in the business. Re- 
gardless, however, of what the improvement in this 
respect may be, prices cannot be expected to rise to a 
point, or to stay so high, that the most efficient meth- 
ods in production will not be necessary. 


( ten IN CONDITIONS relative to produc- 


Problems of Range Management 


Range management is one of the phases of range 
live-stock production wherein there is considerable 
toom for increase in efficiency. Range management 
has to'do with the care and the use of the range, and 


the care and handling of live stock while it is on the 
range. The native grasses, weeds, and other forage: 
plants which grow upon the range lands constitute the 
raw materials that are manufactured by the grazing 
animals, so to speak, into the marketable products of 
beef, mutton, and wool. Since the range live-stock 
business is fundamentally dependent on these grazing 
lands, a lot of the success in the business will depend 
upon the efficiency with which these resources are 
used. 


Although range management has improved in 
recent years, it is still far from representing max- 
imum efficiency. The area of grazing lands has be- 
come greatly restricted, along with an increased cost 
of use. The carrying capacity of the remaining lands 
has not improved materially, and on some ranges it 
has declined still further. In many cases the range 
forage produced is not utilized to full advantage. 
Calf and lamb crops are often lower than might be 
expected. The most economical production will be 
attained only when grazing lands and breeding herds 
are managed so as to obtain the maximum returns 
from every acre of land, and from every breeding cow 
or breeding ewe on the range. 


Calf and Lamb Crops a 


One of the biggest “leaks” in the range business 
today is to be found in the low calf and lamb percent- 
ages. The average annual calf crop for the western 
range country as a whole does not exceed sixty calves 
for each-one hundred breeding cows carried through 
until calving time. This means that an average of 
approximately forty cows, out of every hundred head 
on the range, are consuming their share of forage, and 
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SHEEP ON NATIONAL-FOREST RANGE—SHOWING “OPEN” METHOD OF HERDING 


requiring their proportion of labor and other costs, 
without bringing in a cent. Any yield below an 85 
to 90 per cent calf crop should not be considered as 
representing full efficiency or economy. The fact that 
some operators approach or exceed the figures given, 
under the same general conditions as those of their 
neighbors who obtain only the average figure, is ample 
proof that there is opportunity for improvement. 
Incidentally, the cattlemen who are making any 
money at this time are usually those who get the large 
calf crops. Of course, conditions vary with localities, 
and obtaining a 90 per cent calf crop may not be 
economical everywhere. However, there is little doubt 
but that an average of twenty to twenty-five more 
calves per hundred cows could be obtained at a profit 
in most localities. Lamb crops, on the average, prob- 
ably are not so deficient as calf crops, but lamb crops 
also could be increased to advantage in many flocks. 


Productivity of Range Lands 


The importance of improving depleted grazing 
lands and maintaining all areas at their maximum 
productivity should be recognized generally. Without 
an ample supply of range forage, more. feeding be- 
comes necessary. The expense involved in doing this 
is so heavy that the only opportunity of deriving a 
profit from a year’s operations lies in providing suf- 
ficient amounts of comparatively cheap range forage. 
Better methods of grazing, therefore, must be em- 
ployed to keep the range in a state of maximum pro- 
ductivity, and to obtain the highest use of the range 
forage crop once it is produced. 

Once the forage crop on the range is grown, it 
should be used to the best advantage. Waste should 
be avoided, and utilization should be controlled so that 
the forage used will serve its best purpose. Poor 


distribution of stock has been the principal cause of 
waste. On rough range, or where the forage is less 
palatable on some areas than on others, cattle have a 
natural tendency to congregate in the more level spots, 
or where the forage is most palatable, or around 
watering places, and overgraze them, leaving other 
parts of the range under-utilized. Sheep, on the other 
hand, will destroy much forage by trampling and not 
make so good gains if they are close-herded or bedded 
repeatedly in one place. Much range forage is de- 
stroyed annually by rodents. Although fair success 
has been attained in eradicating these pests, more 
extensive campaigns against them are necessary 
before they will cease to be a factor in the consump- 
tion of range forage. 

The rate of stocking a range should depend to a 
great extent upon the flesh in which it is most econom- 
ical for the animals to be when they are taken off 
pasture. There is usually quite a range in the price 
paid for killers as compared with that for feeders. It 
seems logical, therefore, that utilization of the forage 
should be based on the production of the best market 
grades possible, in order that the best prices may be 
obtained. The sacrifice of quality for a few addi- 
tional animals is more likely to net the producer a 
smaller profit than slightly fewer animals with a 
better finish. Moreover, an animal that comes off the 
range in good shape in the fall can be wintered on less 
feed than an animal in poor shape. In addition, con- 
servative use will provide some margin for carrying 
the breeding herd through a dry year, and there will 
be less likelihood of injury to the range. 


Live-Stock Losses 


Losses from various causes bear careful attention. 


Chief among the losses pertaining to range conditions 
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are those from starvation and poisonous plants. The 
starvation losses are most common in localities where 
stock is on the range the year around. Years of for- 
age shortage because of drought occur at frequent 
intervals, and the loss in breeding herds at such times 
is often heavy. Not only are many animals lost from 
starvation, but the calf and lamb crops are reduced, 
young animals are stunted, and beef animals and 
lambs do not get into satisfactory condition for mar- 
keting. The best range management is needed to 
minimize these losses. Losses from poisonous plants 
also exact a heavy toll on many ranges each year. 


Experimental Work to Solve Range Problems 


Considerable work to solve some of the problems 
of range management has been done in the past two 
or three decades by the various western state agricul- 
tural experiment stations, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and occasional private institu- 
tions. When the national forests were placed under 
administration by the Forest Service, it was realized 
by the men in charge that the best range management 
must be practiced on the 110,000,000 acres of range 
lands within the national forests, if these areas were 
to be improved and carry the maximum number of 
stock. At that time, however, comparatively little 
had been done toward obtaining good range manage- 
ment, and the establishment of experimental work 
was found necessary to develop better methods. 


The first work in development of methods of graz- 
ing to improve depleted range and handle sheep on 
the range was carried on on the national forests of 
eastern Oregon. After a few years in that region, 
the main activities were shifted to the Manti National 
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Forest in central Utah, where the Great Basin Range 
Experiment Station was established in 1913. In 
1915 the Jornada Range Experiment Station in 
southern New Mexico, and the Santa Rita Station in 
southern Arizona, were taken over by the Forest 
Service. These are the only three stations devoted 
entirely to the study of range-management problems. 
Studies of a more local nature have also been con- 
ducted in the various national-forest districts. Prac- 
tically every western state agricultural experiment 
station now has one or more projects in range man- 
agement, and several other bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have work related to the subject. 


Some Results of Range-Management Studies 


Some of the more important projects which have 
been worked upon to date include: (1) proper de- 
gree of utilization of range forage; (2) proper sea- 
son of use; (3) improvement of range lands by arti- 
ficial reseeding; (4) systems of grazing to obtain 
natural revegetation of the range; (5) methods of 
handling stock on the range; (6) increasing the calf 
crop; (7) reducing losses from various causes; and 
(8) water development. Space will permit only a 
very brief discussion of a few of the results that have 
been obtained from these studies. 


Forage Utilization 


Conservative utilization of the range has been 
found to be a far better practice, as compared with 
stocking to the full extent that the traffic will bear. 
Overstocking inevitably results in range deteriora- 
tion. There is no possibility for the improvement of 
depleted range. Stock is not given the opportunity 





RESULTS OF PROPER CARE AND USE OF RANGE 


Area to left has been under good range management, while that on right has been subjected to too early use.and overgrazing 
for improvement 


, without chance 
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to make maximum gains on overcrowded range, with 
the results of lower prices for animals sold, higher 
wintering costs, and poor breeding. Close use leaves 
no margin upon which to carry stock through periods 
of adverse climatic conditions or for a rise in the 
market. The sacrifice in numbers in order to stock 
a range conservatively should be more than offset by 
the better care that can be given to the animals re- 
tained, with consequent higher returns per head. 


When to Start Grazing in Spring 


Turning stock on the range in the spring before 
the plants have made sufficient growth to withstand 
even moderate grazing has been found to be one of 
the primary causes of range deterioration. The first 
few weeks of the growing season are a very critical 
period in the life of the plant, and, if early grazing 
is continued year after year, a large portion of for- 
age plants decline in vigor, and eventually die. Graz- 
ing should not begin in the spring until the more 
important forage plants have made a good start, 
which requires at least two weeks of good growing 
weather. 


Improvement and Maintenance of Forage Stand 


There are but two opportunities for increasing 
the carrying capacity of the range; namely, the in- 
troduction or planting of some forage species, com- 
monly called artificial reseeding, and improving the 
stand of native vegetation, or natural revegetation. 
A great many tests have failed to discover a plant 
that is of any great value for artificial reseeding on 
range lands. A few plants, both domesticated and 
native, have been found which will grow if planted, 
but the expense incident to the establishment of a 
satisfactory stand has usually been out of proportion 
to the benefits derived, except on sites with growing 
conditions above the average. 

Natural revegetation requires that the native for- 
age plants be protected until the seed is formed. This 
may be accomplished, of course, by resting the range 
for one or more years. This, however, is expensive 
and wasteful, because it requires that stock be kept 
off the range. Repeated tests have shown that, if 
the grasses and weeds are protected until the seed is 

ripe, the range may then be grazed without injury. 
In fact, grazing at this time is not only harmless, 
but is beneficial, because the stock will trample the 
seed into the ground and plant it. It has been found 
that giving the range this treatment every three or 
four years will result in improvement. 

The “deferred and rotation” system of grazing 
has been developed, based upon the foregoing prin- 
ciples. Under this system there is no waste of for- 
age, and it requires but little adjustment in grazing 
to apply it. The range unit is divided into about four 
divisions. The first year one of these is not grazed 
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until after the seed has matured, the stock occupying 
the remainder of the area until that time. The next 
year a second area is deferred, and another each 
succeeding year, until a complete rotation has been 
completed. Then the whole operation is repeated, as 
often as the range needs it. Care should be exer. 
cised, however, in grazing an area the first year or 
two after it has been “deferred,” so that the young 
seedlings will not be injured before they are well 
established. 


[To be concluded in January number] 


THE GRASS-BEEF PROBLEM 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


\ A 7ITH ITS BACK literally to the wall, the pastoral inter- 

est, at least so far as the bovine species is concerned, is 
seeking light. At the close of one of the most unsatisfactory 
market seasons in the history of the industry, there is realiza- 
tion that a “check-up” is essential. This concern is not limited 
to cattle-raisers west of the Missouri, although they constitute 
the major interest, but includes numerous areas where grass 
beef is made in a commercial sense, or where the product goes 
into the channels of commerce rather than to near-by slaughter- 
houses. Kentucky, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
New York contain such areas. Probably no group of graziers 
has swallowed a more nauseous dose of medicine this season 
than the Mineral Point (Wisconsin) people, as they put their 
cattle in last spring relatively high. There is a disposition to 
evade a high spring stocker market by creating cow herds, but 
over much of the grazing area this recourse is impracticable, 
owing to scarcity of winter feed. Such a development is, how- 
ever, in the inception stage, and may experience more rapid 
development than appears probable at the moment. Eastern 
pasture-owners are realizing the increasing difficulty of re- 
plenishing at the spring season—a practice that puts them 
under the necessity of buying thin cattle at the highest levels 
of the year, to sell finished product at the lowest. 


The whole problem appears to hinge on demand for grass 
beef. Packers assert that it is no longer a popular commodity 
in consuming circles. This claim is supported by the avidity 
with which they have purchased 900- to 1,100-pound corn-fed 
cattle at prices ranging from $11.50 to $13.75, but have dis- 
played no appetite for grassers of approximately the same, or 
somewhat heavier, weights at $6 to $7. Obviously packers will 
buy a commodity that enjoys a prompt turn-over, regardless 
of its character. Had grass beef been popular with consumers, 
the price comparison noted would not have existed. Somebody 
has eaten grass product, as no considerable quantity has gone 
into cold storage, and the public is not conscious of having had 
access to cheap beef, in the sense that cattle are cheap. The 
fact will not be disputed that processing a $6 grass steer is as 
expensive an operation as putting a $12 carcass into the cooler; 
also, that distribution cost is on a parity, so that when the two 
commodities reach the ultimate consumer the difference in cost 
is less apparent than on the hoof. Probably the disparity in 
cost of grassers and corn-feds is due to lack of competition in 
the case of the former, which rarely go aboard the cars for a 
secondary trip after reaching a central market, unless destined 
for the feed-lot. The average city butcher, or eastern ship- 
per—now such an influential factor in beef-cattle trade—rarely 
looks at a western grass steer, especially of the horned variety. 
Shippers invariably refuse consideration, and local butchers 
show pronounced partiality for corn-feds, even when the corn- 
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crib cross has not been sufficiently effective to change the color 
of the product. 

There is something unreasonable about a trade which 
appraises a load of good 1,644-pound Montana steers at $8.50 
per cwt., when corn-feds of the same weight are eligible to 
$10.90, and 900- to 1,000-pound yearlings in anything but show 
condition make $12; but this is what has happened recently. 
The Montana cattle were from the Heinrich pasture, the corn- 
feds were western-bred, and many of the yearlings originated 
in the Southwest. If the trade refuses to use heavy grass 
beef—or heavy beef of any kind, for that matter—discon- 
tinuing its production is the only alternative. Possibly that 
period has arrived, although contention that consumers have 
thrown heavy product to the discard is contradicted by the 
considerable number of 1,400- to 1,600-pound bulls sent to the 
shambles during the past six months. It is not accepted prac- 
tice to throw such beef into freezers, nor is a single pound of 
it consigned to the rendering-tank. And it is an equally 
demonstrable assertion that the public gets none of it cheap. 

Regular recurrence of this summer and fall market condi- 
tion warrants serious consideration of the why and wherefore. 
Doubtless the buying power of the masses has been standard- 
ized, while cattle are still trooping to market in variegated 
condition, size, and quality. Corn-fed beef:‘is undoubtedly 
superior in color to the grass article, if not in flavor; and 
color cuts a big figure with the average buyer. It may be well 
not to overlook the fact that for several seasons past, concur- 
rently with beef-gathering in the West, Corn Belt feed-lots 
have disgorged a large number of summer-grazed steers fed 
on corn, which operated to the disadvantage of grassers; and, 
with the Corn Belt depleted of grain, this condition may not be 
repeated in 1925. There is, however, nothing on which to base 
prediction of a return of grass beef to popular favor, unless it 
should be dearth of corn-fed cattle during the September-to- 
November period, which is within the range of possibilities, if 
not probabilities. 

Another factor operating disadvantageously to western 
cattle this season was the deficient corn crop. Even then de- 
horned cattle eligible to the country outlet commanded a 
premium over stuff that had to go to the shambles, and it is 
reasonable to assume that, had the corn market not gone on 
a rampage, both classes would have sold substantially higher. 
As it was, western grassers made trouble for Corn Belt feeders, 
who threw warmed-up steers into a market suffering from 
acute indigestion. It was a case of too many cattle at one 
time, recalling the fact that the same condition has recurred 
annually, with rare exceptions, since the Civil War. 

Grass cattle that emerge from pastures east of Illinois at 
this season drift eastward, as a rule, an occasional load finding 
its way to Chicago; in fact, one consignment reached that mar- 
ket from West Virginia in November, and the competition they 


‘create for westerns may be imagined, especially at the termina- 


tion of such a season of profuse verdure as that of 1924. These 
cattle always have been, and probably always will be, a factor 
in beef supply at that period, as it is not economical to carry 
them into the winter. And if the public is definitely “off” grass 
beef, the trouble will recur. It might be practicable to hold at 
least part of these cattle for a few weeks, even at the risk of 
a feed-bill. 

Nothing that is happening now is to be accepted as a 
settled, permanent condition. It is probable that, with sub- 
sidence of summer feeding in the Corn Belt (and it will be 
contracted unless nature is more bountiful in the matter of 
filling corn cribs), grass beef will again command respect at 
the hands of killers and consumers. No one will attempt dis- 
putation of the fact, however, that vending the product of $6 
to $6.50 grass cattle has entailed industrious peddling, while 
that of yearlings, fed corn on grass and selling anywhere from 


$11.50 to $13.50 per cwt., has been independent of salesman- 
ship; indicating that the public demands light cuts and such 
color as yearling product is noted for. 

The present deplorable condition of grass-beef trade may 
not be exactly ephemeral, but to stamp it as stable would be 
absurd. An increase of 10 per cent in stocker and feeder de- 
mand, a decrease of 10 per cent in summer feeding on grass in 
the Corn Belt, or both, would have put an entirely different 
aspect on the quotation list during the past three months. The 
future of grass beef may be speculated on. Only developments 
will determine the matter. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING LIVE STOCK 
IN NEW MEXICO 


T THE REQUEST OF FRED H. BIXBY, president of the 
American National Live Stock Association, now serving 
on the commission appointed by President Coolidge to confer 
with him on legislation for the relief of agriculture, presidents 
of state live-stock organizations affiliated with the National 
Association have submitted to him reports on conditions in 
their respective states. Below we present extracts from the 
report of C. M. O’Donel, president of the New Mexico Cattle 
and Horse Growers’ Association: 
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FINANCES 


“The post-war depreciation found the cattlemen of New 
Mexico loaded down with loans which in many cases exceeded 
the shrunken value of the collateral. In the high time of pre- 
war and war days, credit had been easy to obtain—it had, in- 
deed, been freely offered in many cases where it was not sought. 
Production for patriotic purposes had very little to do with the 
matter. Banks and the live-stock loan interests were out to 
rake in big interest, and they did rake it in as long as it was 
collectible. When the slump came, it became a question of 
taking the losses in the easiest way for both creditors and 
debtors—of spreading liquidation out over a number of years, 
so that the suddenness of the blow would be avoided. It was 
hoped that the low level which prices had reached would not 
be long maintained—that a recovery would be sure to occur 
after one, two, or at most three years. Such hopes have 
been disappointed. Instead of recovering, prices have made a 
further decline. Liquidation, where it has been delayed, has 
become inevitable; and it is now liquidation with accumulated 
interest and operating expenses added to the first charge 
against the property. , 

“In the fall of 1922, when the greater part of the state 
was suffering from a condition of extreme drought, an oppor- 
tunity occurred to effect a saving of many cattle by moving 
them into northern Mexico, where the range was then in mag- 
nificent condition, having remained almost ungrazed for several 
years. The opportunity was seized, the War Finance Board 
acted promptly, the Treasury Department gave the necessary 
assurance in regard to a return of the cattle free of duty, the 
Mexican government made certain concessions, and the price of 
grass was fixed at a reasonable figure. The opportunity has 
been wasted in a lamentable manner. The administration of 
the transferred cattle, pooled under one head, has been con- 
ducted at a high cost, and in many, if not most, cases the 
equity of the original owners in the cattle has been absorbed 
by the operating expense. Where the responsibility for this 
maladministration lies—whether with the War Finance Board 
or with the New Mexico Agricultural Loan Company—I am 
not able to say. Thousands of these cattle have been returned 
across the frontier during the present year, and they are 
now marching through New Mexico pastures in a melancholy 
procession to liquidation on a low market... . 

“On the whole, the financial history of the cattle industry 
in New Mexico for the last four years has been a history of 
disaster. The ranks of both creditors and debtors have been 
seriously thinned. The only thing that can restore the sur- 
vivors to a condition of business soundness is a return to 
remunerative prices. 


MARKETS 


“So far as cattle are concerned, New Mexico is essentially 
a breeding country. I suppose there is no other state where 
the activities of the cattlemen are devoted so exclusively to the 








production of calves to be sold at weaning time or as yearlings. 
New Mexico does not make beef. That being the case, our mar- 
ket must be found either among the graziers of other states 
who will grow the cattle to maturity, or among the feeders who 
’ will, as a rule, finish them at one or two years of age. In 
either case, such buyers can only pay prices which reflect the 
condition of the market for finished cattle, and, in fact, are 
under the necessity of allowing for a possible downward fluctu- 
ation of that market. If such a downward fluctuation does 
not occur, they are more likely to operate at a profit. This is 
why there have been periods during recent years of low mar- 
kets when the operation of feeders has shown some gain; they 
have been able to make a profit only because they have filled 
their lots with cattle bought below cost of production. I think 
it may be said, without risk of contradiction, that no sale of 
calves or yearling steers has been made in New Mexico since 
1920 at a price which has covered production cost. That such 
a condition cannot last indefinitely is obvious enough. Just 
how long it can go on is a question which may excite the spec- 
ulation of the curious.” 


To this more formal presentation of conditions in New 
Mexico, Mr. O’Donel adds a few observations of a personal 
character. Among other things he says: 


“There are a few things which should be impressed on the 
administration as being demanded by the live-stock industry. 
The foremost of these is a retention of the duty on live animals 
and meat. This is of vital importance—I mean that in the 
literal sense. Our very existence depends upon it. The duty 
may even have to be raised, if prices advance in this country. 
Hides should be placed under the protective tariff. So long as 
those people in Congress keep hides on the free list, we can only 
accept with a grain of salt their protestations of solicitude for 
the agricultural interests. If there were a corresponding cheap- 
ness in shoes, harness, and other leather goods, the case would 
not be so bad; but our hides are hardly worth the trouble of 
taking off, while we have to give the value of three or four head 
of cattle for a set of wagon harness. 

“Another matter that we are all interested in is the amend- 
ing of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act. As to this, I think 
the amendments prepared in the Department of Agriculture 
are probably ample to meet the case. The purpose of the more 
immediate amendments that occur to me is (a) in regard to the 
packers—to strengthen the hands of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in dealing with violations; with respect to supervision of 
accounting; and authorizing the prohibition of such mergers as 
we have seen lately; and (b) in respect to live-stock exchanges 
—to put commission men under license, in effect if not in name, 
so as to authorize their suspension in case of violation.” 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE GRASS CATTLEMAN: 


AST MONTH, under the above headline, we reproduced an 
editorial from the Kansas City Daily Drovers’ Telegram, 
in which the deplorable financial condition of many Kansas 
and Texas graziers, as a result of present prices on grass 
cattle, was depicted, with the suggestion that the situation 
will not be. righted until competitive buying is restored at the 
markets. This has elicited a reply from the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, to which we, in fairness, likewise 
give space: 


“Your article deals with the unfortunate plight in which 
some -cattle-graziers of Kansas and Texas find themselves, 
owing to the seemingly low price and demoralized market for 
grass cattle this fall. You add that ‘there is someone almost 
criminally to blame for “the crime of 1924” that has been com- 
mitted .against the grass cattlemen. . The situation will 
never be righted until independent meat-packers can get con- 
trol of the processing of meat .and restore competitive buying 
to the :field of: live-stock marketing.’ 

“Everybody knows that a large part of the grass cattle 
marketed in the fall season ordinarily goes back to Corn Belt 
farms as stockers and feeders. . Everybody also knows that 
when the price of corn soared last summer many producers 
considered such feeding unattractive this year; and the par- 
tial failure of this season’s corn crop added to their unwill- 
ingness to risk that method of business. In fact, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics (Crops and Markets, October 18) 
reports that from July 1 to October 1 only 1,123,515 cattle and 
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calves had been shipped back to farms as stockers and feed- 
ers, as against 1,500,405 in the same period last year and 
1,556,307 the year before. Thus this year’s drop of buying 
tor this end was 25 per cent below last year’s level and 28 
per cent below 1922. 

“Will the Drovers’ Telegram therefore argue that ‘the 
crime of 1924’ against graziers was caused by ine unwilling- 
ness of mid-West farmers to run a risk in buying stockers and 
feeders? 

“Then there is the meat man’s problem. In September 
of this year 85,800 more cattle were received on eleven lead- 
ing markets than had been the case in September, 1923. When 
the heavy run of grass cattle came upon the stock-yards, the 
packers did their best to distribute them as beef. Most of 
such beef must be sold fresh. The price of the live stock, of 
course, is governed almost entirely by the price at which the 
beef and the by-products can be sold. 

“For the typical week of September 27 the prices of car- 
cass beef in Chicago ranged from 7 to 191% cents a pound, and 
averaged 11% cents. The corresponding week in 1923 the 
prices ranged about the same, but the average was 13% cents; 
indicating that the general level of beef cattle was better, or, 
inversely, that the level of beef prices this year was lower, 
owing to the addition of so many grass cattle to the total. 
With a normal condition in corn, there would not have been 
a crisis for the grass cattleman. 

“The competitive buying in the field of live-stock market- 
ing to which your editorial refers already exists in full meas- 
ure, as has been established repeatedly. This institute repre- 
sents more than two hundred packers that operate in active 
and keen competition with each other. In addition to this 
membership, there are many so-called small local slaughterers 
operating in towns and villages throughout the country. 
Plenty of proof exists that, as a result of this extremely keen 
competition, unit profits in the packing industry are lower 
and have less influence on prices than is the case in almost 
any other industry. The average packer is well pleased if he 
makes a profit of a fraction of a cent per pound on his prod- 
ucts. Last year the Jargest packers made 1% cents on each 
dollar of sales. If cattle-producers were to receive all that 
goes to the packer in the form of earnings for the service he 
performs, it would be almost imperceptible in the individual 
returns. 

“We are genuinely sorry that the price of grass cattle 
could not have been on a higher level this fall, as the interests 
of the packer and producer, of course, are similar, and the 
success of one depends to a great extent on the success of 
the other. 

‘““BUREAU OF PUBLIC RELATIONS.” 


WESTERN LIVE-STOCK RATES TO BE ARGUED 


EARINGS in the case of the American National Live 

Stock Association and western state live-stock organiza- 
tions against the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany, and others (Docket No. 15686), have been announced 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission for January 21, 1925, 
at Fort Worth, Texas, and January 30 at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. This is the case petitioning the commission to establish 
lower freight rates on live stock in the Western District. 


MEAT BOARD MEETS 


The semi-annual meeting of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board was held in Chicago, December 2 and 3, 1924; D. 
A. Millett, chairman, presiding. . 


THE CALENDAR 


December 19-20, 1924—Annual Convention of Colorado Stock 
Growers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

December 19-20, 1924—Annual Convention of Nevada Land and 
Live Stock Association, Elko, Nev. 

January 6-10, 1925—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

January 14-16, 1925—Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, Albuquerque, N. M. 

a 17-24, 1925—National Western Stock Show, Denver. 

olo. 


January 21-23, 1925—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal 
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THE ALBUQUERQUE 
CONVENTION 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of 
the American National Live Stock Association 
will be held at the Elks’ Club, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, January 14, 15, and 16, 1925; 
opening session at 10 A. M. on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 14. All stockmen are cordially invited to 
attend. Headquarters of the Association in 
Albuquerque for the week before arid during 
the convention will be at the Franciscan Hotel. 
For information regarding hotels, reservations, 
ete., write to the Albuquerque Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

THE PROGRAM 

Hon. A. T. Hannett, Governor-Elect of New Mex- 
ico, will deliver an address of welcome. In his annual 
address President Bixby will review the activities and 
work of the Association during the year, and submit 
his recommendations. The complete program of the 


convention has not yet been arranged, but some of the 
speakers are: 


Hon. W. W. Turney, ex-President of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, El 
Paso, Tex. 


Hon. John B. Kendrick, Senator from Wyoming and 
ex-President of the American National Live 
Stock Association, Washington, D. C. 


Hon. H. L. Kent, President of the New Mexico College 


of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, College Sta- 
tion, N. M. 
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George Russell, Jr., President of the Nevada Land and 
Live Stock Association, Elko, Nev. 

“Growing and Marketing Cattle in the Northwest,” 
F. A. Phillips, President of the Cattle and Horse 
Raisers’ Association of Oregon, Baker, Ore. 

“Problems of the Range Cattleman—How Shall He 
Meet Them?” W. C. Barnes, Assistant Forester, 
Washington, D. C. 

“The Interest of the Producer in the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board,” D. A. Millett, Chairman 
of the Board, Denver, Colo. 

“The California Plan for Marketing Live Stock,” 
Hubbard Russell, President of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association, Los Angeles, Cal. 

“Transportation,” Sam H. Cowan, Attorney of the 


American National Live Stock Association, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


There will be other speakers. Reports will be sub- 
mitted by the various Standing Committees of the 
Association. Opportunity will be accorded for dis- 
cussion of any pertinent subjects affecting the live- 
stock industry. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The Committee on Arrangements for the City of 
Albuquerque has decided on the following entertain- 
ment for those attending the convention: 


Wednesday afternoon, January 14, 4 to 6 o’clock—Tea 
for the ladies. 

Thursday afternoon, January 15—An Indian dance at 
the Indian Pueblo at Isleta, thirteen miles south 
of Albuquerque. 

Thursday evening, January 15, at 8 o’clock—Recep- 
tion and dance at the Armory. 

Automobile trips. 


REDUCED FARES TO CONVENTION 


An open round-trip rate of fare and one-half has 
been authorized by the railroads from all points in 
New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, and Colorado. Tickets 
will be on sale so as to permit arrival in Albuquerque 
as early as the night of January 12. Return limit 
leaving Albuquerque, January 17. Purchase a round- 
trip ticket; the rate is open to all, without any cer- 
tificate, receipt, or minimum attendance. From 
other territory the regular winter tourist fares to 
Albuquerque will apply. For those living north and 
west of Colorado the best basis is to buy a one-way 
ticket to Denver, and then use the special rate from 
Denver to Albuquerque. This will permit attendance 
at the National Western Stock Show at Denver, Jan- 
uary 17 to 24. Consult your ticket agent. 


* * * 


The Executive Committee of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association will meet in the Com- 
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mittee Room of the Franciscan Hotel at 10 A. M. on 
Tuesday, January 13, 1925. 

Meetings of Standing Committees will be an- 
nounced during the convention. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S Agricultural Com- 
Prrsin is in action. The problems with which 
it will deal are as many as they are.important, 
and the views of its members are likely to differ not 
a little. In selecting its personnel, the President has 
evidently been actuated by a desire to give represen- 
tation to each region of the country and each branch 
of the industry, rather than to assure agreement in 
advance by appointing men known to see eye to eye. 
" As a consequence, farmers throughout the coun- 
try will follow the deliberations of this body with 
lively concern, though perhaps with measured expec- 
tations. Too many similar attempts in the past have 
failed of positive results. Our land is too large; its 
interests are too divergent. Even in agriculture, 
different sections sometimes pull different ways. 
What is good for the range breeder is not necessarily 
wholesome for the Corn Belt feeder. And even if 
advisers develop a common focus, there is Congress 
to be reckoned with. 

First on the list of things to be discussed, and if 
possible acted on, are relief for the western cattle 
industry and means for promoting co-operative mar- 
keting. The two go together. No permanent plan 
for putting the live-stock business on a more stable 
footing can ignore the possibilities presented by bet- 
ter marketing methods. And better marketing 
methods mean methods that will lower the cost of 
marketing and shorten the road between producer 
and consumer. President Coolidge realizes and em- 
phasizes this. It is fortunate that the chairman of 
the commission is a man who comprehends these ques- 
tions, and that western stockmen have another spokes- 
man with the qualifications of Mr. Bixby. 

Not much in the way of recommendations for 
remedial legislation may, however, be looked for 
during the present short session of Congress. We 
understand that an effort will be made to have a 
report on the two subjects named above put into 
shape for submission this winter; but other sugges- 
tions—such as those touching tariff schedules and the 
marketing of our surplus production, including the 
principles embodied in the McNary-Haugen bill and 
similar export measures—will probably not be ready 
until the new Congress convenes next year. 

The: labors of the commission promise to be long 
and arduous. While we hope they will be crowned 
with a degree of success, we warn against anticipat- 
ing phenomenal or revolutionary results. 
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IS THE UNITED STATES SOON TO BE A 
FOOD-IMPORTER? 


HERE IS HOPE for the stockman if he can 
[seni the next ten or twenty years. By that 

time our population will have grown so large 
and our industries will have developed so enormously 
that a condition of food scarcity will arise which wi!l 
necessitate imports from abroad on a large scale. 
The few farmers who are wise enough to hold on will 
then reap their golden harvest. 

This, it seems to us, is the deduction to be drawn 
from an address delivered by President Coolidge at 
a conference of representatives of land-grant colleges 
in Washington last month. His words, as quoted in 
press dispatches, were that “within a very few years 
we shall be not only an agricultural importing nation, 
but we are likely to be one of the greatest agricultural 
buying nations.” 

We think not. Of course, with the impetus to 
manufactures and the shifting of large numbers of 
our people to the industrial centers, we realize that 
there will come a persistent clamor for cheaper foods. 
Cheaper foods will mean lower tariff rates, or the 
complete removal of tariff rates. To that extent we 
shall repeat the experience of Great Britain, where 
the demands of factory workers have made free trade 
in foodstuffs a national policy. It is the danger that 
a majority in Congress may yield to this pressure 
which carries a threat to our home producer—not by 
any means a lack of suitable land to supply our own 
needs, both of meat and of wheat, nor of plenty of 
people to cultivate this land, provided they are fur- 


_nished a profitable, stable, and protected outlet. 


The West today has unlimited stretches of idle 
acres—land made non-producing by lack of a market. 
Given a remunerative market, who can calculate the 
population that could be fed from the State of Texas 
alone—or Montana? These states will never be great 
manufacturing centers; for.an infinite period to come 
they will depend for their prosperity upon the prod- 
ucts of the soil—including in this term live stock. 
Instead of drawing from them, or from the wheat 
country or the Corn Belt, the grain-farmer and the 
stock-raiser, and putting them to assembling automo- 
bile parts in Detroit or rolling steel rails at Pitts- 
burg, let us pass laws that will help make fruitful 
this great, undeveloped land of ours, expand its possi- 
bilities, and keep its people contentedly in their homes 
by assuring them of livable conditions. 

The evolution predicted by Mr. Coolidge is a 
natural one, but it is also a slow one. If we exert our- 
selves to make the economic and cultural conditions 
surrounding life in the country as attractive as those 
of life in the city, agriculture will keep pace with our 
development in industry and commerce, meeting all 
demands upon it, until the time arrives when every 
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square foot of ground capable of producing a harvest 
has been exploited and our teeming population must 
seek beyond its own borders for food to sustain it. 
That process, however, is not a matter of “a very few 
years,” but of centuries. 


REDUCTION IN RATES ON PURE- 
BRED STOCK 


INCE THE CONVENTION AT OMAHA in Jan- 
S uary of this year, when the officers of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association were 
directed to approach the -carriers with a request for 
lower transportation rates on pure-bred animals, this 
matter has been kept before the officials of the rail- 
road companies operating in the West. The resolution 
in question reads as follows: 

WHEREAS, Improvement of the live stock of the West is 
directly dependent upon the more general employment of pure- 
bred animals, and this improvement, by the use of better sires, 
is not only of great importance to the stockman, but to the car- 
riers and the entire country; and 

WHEREAS, The rates charged by the carriers for the trans- 
portation of one or more pure-breds in less than carloads, or 
the shipment in carloads of such animals, are frequently so 
high and unreasonable as to prevent the movement, either on 
one line or over two or more lines; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, that we direct our officers to present this matter to the 
carriers, with request that the rates for the transportation of 
pure-bred animals be adjusted on a fair and reasonable basis; 
and that, if no relief is granted by the railroads, the matter 
be presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


In pressing this action, the National Association 
was strongly supported by the various record associa- 
tions, which jointly sent a committee to urge the re- 
duction on the railways. Opposition on the part of 
certain of the latter developed, and at a meeting in 
April of the Standing Rate Committee of the Western 
Trunk Line Association the application was rejected. 
At the same time, the advisability of granting the 
petition was freely admitted by representatives of 
other roads, notably the Rock Island, who continued 
to agitate the subject, with the result that one by one 
the carriers fell into line. 

On November 14 announcement was finally made 
that the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago & North Western, 
and a number of other western and northwestern rail- 
roads, all members of the Western Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation, have made effective a rule by which pure-bred 
and registered cattle and horses, in less than carloads, 
will be moved for breeding purposes at one-half the 
regular rates, minimum charge to be $7, and have 
asked that the roads composing the Southwestern 
Trunk Line Association take similar action. 

A certificate giving the name or number, or both, 
of the animal shipped, and designating the seller and 
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buyer, will be part of the freight bill, as a safeguard 
against moving grade or scrub bulls at the reduced 
rates. 

This important concession offers much encourage- 
ment to western breeders who are impressed with the 
necessity of bettering the quality of their live stock, 
but who in the past have been prevented. by prohibi- 
tive costs from laying the proper foundation for im- 
proved herds. To the carriers, whose interests are 
tied up with the general prosperity of the country 
which they serve, actions such as this should in the 
long run amply justify themselves. 


INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


HORTLY BEFORE RESIGNING as a member 
S of the Federal Farm Loan Board, Merton L. 
Corey prepared a paper on the “Fundamental 
Principles of the Agricultural Credits Act of 1923 
and Basic Administrative Policies of the Intermediate 
Credit Banks,” which he sent to each of the banks 
making up the system. As Mr. Corey took a conspic- 
uous part in framing this important legislation, and 
has had charge of the administration of the banks 
during the first year and a half of their operation, 
his words carry considerable weight. 

After a review of the purposes and principles of 
the Intermediate Credits Act, in which the point is 
again stressed that the new banks “ought never to 
take any paper which is not essentially of a maturity 
of six months or more,” and that the system can be 
permanently successful only if built on sound busi- 
ness principles, making loans on adequate security, 
rather than operating purely as an emergency meas- 
ure for the relief of distressed bankers and producers, 
Mr. Corey takes up the subject of appraisal and in- 
spection of collateral on larger loans. Such inspec- 
tion, he says, is essential in the case of live stock 
particularly, largely because the indorsement of cattle- 
loan companies lends no great value to the paper. 
The service expected of an ordinary rediscounting 
agency is thus waived, and the borrower should not 
be called upon to pay for anything which does not 
contribute to the loan. Mr. Corey therefore suggests 
that the act be amended so as to make it permissible 
to lend direct to individuals where the amount in- 
volved is, say, $10,000 or more. 

Another change recommended is a provision that 
the board and banks be allowed to vary the rate as 
between rediscounts and direct loans, and even as 
between particular districts. 

With a vacancy in the membership of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, it seems important to urge on the 
President the appointment of a man possessing an 
intimate knowledge of the western live-stock indus- 
try. Much complaint has been caused by what has 
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appeared to many to be a lack of understanding of, 
or consideration for, the problems and difficulties of 
the range producer. The charge has often been made 
that the system utterly failed to lend a hand to him 
who needed help the most. We, of course, know the 
answer to that. Mr. Corey has here repeated it. 
Probably, under the circumstances, not much could 
have been done differently, or done better. Never- 
theless, with a man from their own ranks on the 
board, western stockmen will feel a greater amount 
of assurance that their interests are not being neg- 
lected, and will be disposed to swallow bitter pills 
with better grace. The period for winding up the 
business of the War Finance Corporation is at hand. 
If the Farm Loan Board is to undertake to do the 
corporation’s work, it is essential that the people 
become imbued with the conviction that it is func- 
tioning, if not ideally, at least according to the inten- 
tion of those who conceived it. 


MR. GORE BECOMES SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


OWARD M. GORE, of West Virginia, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, and since Mr. 
Wallace’s death acting head of the depart- 

ment, has been appointed by the President to serve 
as secretary until March 4, when he will assume the 
duties of governor of his native state, to which posi- 
tion he was elected on November 4. 


Mr. Gore possesses a first-hand knowledge of the 
practical side of agriculture, having been engaged 
both in farming and in live-stock raising on a large 
scale. During his connection with the Department of 
Agriculture he has had much to do with the adminis- 
tration of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act and other 
regulatory measures, and through this medium has 
gained wide acquaintance with the West, its men and 
its problems. He was known to be in full accord 
with his late chief in the matter of government con- 
trol, and his decisions have been characterized by 
firmness, fairness, and a desire to avoid unnecessary 
antagonism. The policies of Mr. Wallace we expect 
to see continued. 


Meanwhile President Coolidge has been given an 
opportunity to survey the field with leisure. The 
names suggested for the position of Secretary of 
Agriculture have been of bewildering profusion. The 
Far West has a couple of candidates who would be 
eminently satisfactory to the live-stock industry— 
Fred H. Bixby, of California, president of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, and Dwight B. 
Heard, of Arizona, ex-president, who was defeated in 
his campaign for the governorship. All are agreed 
that the next secretary should be a man with more 
than a platonic interest in the West. 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


HERE HAVE BEEN NO RECURRENCES of the foot- 
and-mouth disease, either in Texas or in California. Since 
the last outbreak, late in October, Texas has been favored with 


very dry weather—favored, that is, from the point of view of - 


combating the plague. A thorough inspection has been made 
of all cattle within the quarantined area, and state officials 
express the conviction that the disease is now a thing of the 
past. Other states are relaxing their quarantine regulations, 
but are following no uniform method in doing so. It is felt 
that it would be perfectly safe to confine embargoes to the fed- 
erally quarantined district. Texas itself has more at stake 
than any other state, and knows how to prepare against further 
attacks. 

In Chicago, on December 3-5, a conference was held of the 
United States Live Stock Sanitary Association, at which a sys- 
tem of uniform state regulations was proposed. As a safe- 
guard for the future, a law was suggested giving federal 
agencies authority to prohibit the practice of carrying live 
animals as ship stores into American ports. Although the 
origin of the Texas outbreak has not been ascertained, and 
probably never will be, it is known that between August 6 and 
September 1 six vessels docked at Galveston which all had live 
stock on board. 





NINETEEN MILLION BUSHELS ADDED 
TO CORN CROP 


N INCREASE of 19,000,000 bushels in the country’s corn 
A crop, as compared with the October forecast, is indicated 
by statistics furnishing the basis for the government’s Noven- 
ber estimate. This raises the total to 2,478,000,000 bushels, 
which is still 568,000,000 bushels short of the 3,046,000,000 pro- 
duced last year, and 421,000,000 less than the five-year average 
1918-22. 

In harvests of other grains there are no changes from the 
figures which we have previously published. These must there- 
fore be regarded as final. 

White potatoes are given a yield of 454,000,000 bushels— 
30,000,000 more than estimated last month—and hay of all 
kinds is credited with 109,000,000 tons. 

A government estimate of November 21 places the cotton 
crop at 12,992,000 bales, as compared with the 12,675,000 bales 
of the report of October 18. 


CONSENT DECREE UNDER FIRE 


RMOUR & CO. and Swift & Co., who under the Consent 
Decree of February 27, 1920, agreed to divest themselves 
of all holdings not related to the meat business, have filed a 
petition in a court of equity at Washington, D. C., asking that 
the decree be vacated. This move happened at a time when 
the court was considering an order of the Appellate Court 
directing an investigation of the charges, made by a group of 
Pacific coast canners, that the Department of Justice, in break- 
ing up the alleged monopoly of the packers, had indirectly 
caused the creation of the same kind of monopoly by another 
business group. 

It is now contended by the packers that the court had no 
jurisdiction in the first place to entertain the decree; that 
there were no facts before it to be determined; that the Con- 
sent Decree itself violates the anti-trust laws on the violation 
of which it is presumed to have been based; that the Attorney- 
General had no right to become a party to the decree on behalf 
of the United States; and that the decree cannot be taken as 
a confession that the packers had violated any laws. 
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TENTATIVE FINDINGS IN DENVER AND 
PORTLAND COMMISSION CASES 


N NOVEMBER 10, 1924, Examiner G. N. Dagger sub- 

mitted his report in the case involving commission rates 
at the Denver stock-yards (Docket No. 15 of the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Administration). This case was initiated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on his own motion. Respondents, 
comprising the membership of the Denver Live Stock Ex- 
change, on October 14, 1922, filed a new joint tariff (Tariff 
No. 2), increasing their rates and charges, to become effective 
November 1. On October 30 the Secretary of Agriculture sus- 
pended the operation of this tariff for thirty days, later order- 
ing a further suspension for a similar period, on the ground 
that the proposed increases were not justified. Hearings be- 
gan in Denver on December 19, 1922, before Mr. Dagger. On 
March 12, 1923, and again on July 25, 1924, they were resumed 
at the same place. Many witnesses were heard on both: sides. 
Exhaustive audits of the books and records of the exchange, 
and much other evidence, were presented by complainant in 
substantiation of the charge of unreasonableness, while a num- 
ber of exhibits were placed on record by respondents for the 
purpose of refutation. In the meantime, Tariff No. 2 had gone 
into effect on March 19, 1923. 


After a thorough analysis of all the elements in the case, 
Mr. Dagger now makes his recommendations. These are pre- 
ceded by the following statement: 


“Careful consideration has been given to the entire record, 
including the evidence bearing upon the standard of service 
required in the live-stock commission business, the nature of 
operation of the business, the flow of live stock through the 
market, the volume of business handled, the methods of han- 
dling the various species of live stock, the risks involved, the 
cost of operation, the character of organization of each market 
agency, and the efficiency in operations. Upon such considera- 
tion, the examiner is of the opinion and finds that the rates 
and charges set forth in respondents’ Tariff No. 2 have been 
and are unreasonable.” 


The below table presents the rates in force under Tariff 
No. 2 and the proposed new scale: 


RECOMMENDED COMMISSION RATES IN 
DENVER CASE 


Selling Commissions 





Kind Present Rates Proposed 
New Flat 
Minimum Maximum Rates 
M8 30k Co ee, $15.00 $20.00 $15.00 
SR BI Mai cleccatacageseciedsituunsnacnjabdes 15.00 20.00 15.00 
RN econ 20.00 25.00 20.00 
MO ER aicsccisdelatictacichctessarll  aRaaiodde 14.00 11.00 
I TI cccct minnie asi cebiccl salad hoas 22.00 17.00 
I athena siainentenctehdaletin kinaniaeiints 14.00 11.00 
nr 20.00 17.00 
* * * 
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Proceedings under the Packers and Stock-Yards Act were 
brought against market agencies operating on the stock-yards 
at North Portland, Oregon, as the result of a petition filed on 
July 25, 1922, by the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion and other live-stock organizations (Docket No. 9). In 
the original complaint, the markets of Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Paul, Fort Worth, and Portland were joined as 
respondents. Findings in the cases involving the first-named 
four cities were issued on July 31, 1923; and in those against 
Fort Worth, together with the agencies at Oklahoma City, to 
which latter case the National Association was not a party, on 
July 21, 1924. The complaint charges that rates in effect at 
Portland are unjust, unreasonable, and discriminatory. Hear- 
ings were held, beginning July 22, 1924, before D. D. Hughes, 
examiner for the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration. In 
his report, dated November 10, 1924, Mr. Hughes finds the 
prevailing rates, as established under Tariff No. 2 and Supple- 
ment No. 1 thereto, unreasonable, and proposes the following 
seale: 


RECOMMENDED COMMISSION RATES IN 
NORTH PORTLAND CASE 


Selling Commissions 


Kind Present Rates Proposed 
New Flat 
Minimum Maximum Rates 
CN ih ict has $15.00 $18.75 $17.50 
CRU iba Bleed ness eects 15.00 18.75 17.50 
CRONE BR Bite ec a 20.00 25.00 23.00 
NON ie ahs cctce acces 10.00 12.50 11.50 
Rea BPS Oi 5s ee 15.00 18.75 17.00 
PURMIOTla Oh Benen cna sc ccadaen os 12.50 12.50 11.50 
A GL) Serene eerenet. 18.75 18.75 17.00 
* * * 


It will be noted that both of these schedules establish a flat 
rate, in lieu of the minima and maxima of the existing scales. 
On this point, Mr. Dagger, in the Fort Worth case (see the 
August PRODUCER), had this to say: 


“Based upon the evidence in this proceeding, the examiner 
is of the opinion that a flat per-car charge for selling cars 
of unmixed live stock is just and equitable when supple- 
mented by charges for extra services rendered by reason of 
necessity for additional sorting for grade and class as well as 
ownership. While the present schedules provide for 
per-head charges governed by certain maxima and minima, 
yet in most instances only the maximum charge is appli- 
cable. Therefore the effect of the schedule in actual opera- 
tion is to establish substantially a flat per-car charge.” 


“We assume that the elimination of the maximum and mini- 
mum rule in the instant cases was based on similar reasoning. 
No provision has been made for buying commissions. This, 
we take it, means that the old charges have been found justified. 
In explanation of the discrepancy between the proposed 
new rates at Denver and at Portland, it should be remarked 
that here the well-known principle is recognized that a larger 
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volume of business generally makes it possible to reduce the 
cost per unit handled. The same rule was applied in the pre- 
vious findings as between Fort Worth and Oklahoma City, where 
the rates at the latter point were fixed on a somewhat higher 
level. 


These findings, of course, are only tentative. They now go 
to the Secretary of Agriculture for final review and decision. 
Parties to the suits have been given until December 10 for filing 
exceptions in the Portland case and until December 15 in the 
Denver case. 


FOREST FEES IN ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO 


BY FRANK C. W. POOLER 
District Forester 


OMPLETION OF THE RANGE APPRAISAL in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico has given the first really scientific 
basis for establishing a grazing rate based upon the forage 
value of the range. As a result of this appraisal, fees for the 
Southwestern District do not show any marked advances, and 
receipts for the district as a whole will be increased only 9% 
per cent. In fact, four of the forests—the Manzano, Gila, 
Lincoln, and Tusayan—show a decrease in total receipts. 


The actual cost of range in the Southwest is not wholly 
represented by what the stockman pays for leases, or by inter- 
est on purchased land. Carrying charges on improvements 
necessary to make the range usable in some instances amount 
to more than is paid for leases. Because of this large cost, 
calculation of fees in the Southwestern District has necessa- 
rily been made on an individual-permittee basis, rather than for 
units or forests. Each permittee has been given credit for 
carrying charges on his range-improvement investment as 
compared with the range-improvement investment on private 
lands used as a basis for the fees. The large difference in 
fees between permittees even on the same unit represents the 
difference in their improvement investments. For example, 
one man may be carrying the investment on improvements 
on a range unit, while his neighbor derives as much benefit 
from these improvements as the owner. It is obvious that, if 
the same fee is charged, the range is costing one man much 
more than the other, when the improvements are considered. 
Under the new appraisal, this factor is cared for, and the 
actual cost to permittees is equalized. 

In the following table of tentative fees submitted to the 
Forester, “minimum fee” represents the lowest fee upon the 
forest concerned, “maximum fee” is the highest for each for- 
est, while “maximum fee recommended” is the maximum fee 
which it will be possible to impose under the system of grading 
ranges and adding carrying charges for range improvements: 


‘ Maximum Fee 
Maximum Fee 


Minimum Fee 





Recommended 
Forest Sh 3 " ‘ 
Cattle eep and! Cattle |5heep an 
Year-long oar a. Teed a 
Carson...... $1.56 334¢ $1.56 334¢ 
Santa Fe..... 1.44 3% 1.44 314 
Manzano..... 221 444 B21 4% 
Dat... 32. 1.63 314 1.65 334 
Reith 1.76 3% 1.94 4% 
Lincoln....... 1.74 3% 1.91 4 
Apache........ 1.81 4, 2.02 4%, 
Sitgreaves.. 1.57 38% 1.94 4%, 
Coconino..... 2.18 4%, 2.31 514 
Tusayan..... 1.88 3% 1.98 Al, 
Prescott...... 1.88 4%, 2.10 | 4% 
Tene ..:...... 1.65 3% 2.01 4% 
Crook........ = 1.76 3 ‘1.88 4, 
Coronado.... BBO - Woes A ee 
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GRAZING FEES 


RAZING FEES ON NATIONAL FORESTS after 1925 
would be limited to the averages paid during the pre-war 
years of 1913 and 1914, according to the terms of a bill intro- 


duced in Congress on December 2 by Senator Pittman, of . 


Nevada. 

Pending in the Senate since last session is the Phipps bill, 
limiting fees to three-fourths of those in effect on January 1, 
1924, providing for the payment of 50 per cent of them to the 
states for schools and roads, and authorizing the establishment 
of a Board of Grazing Appeals. 

Early action on these measures is expected. 

* * * 


The range-appraisal work, as a basis for a new schedule 
of grazing fees, which has been in progress for the past three 
years, has been completed by the Forest Service, and Forester 
Greeley is getting ready to submit his recommendations to the 
Secretary of Agriculture by January 1. Final action by Mr. 
Gore may be looked for around January 15. Application of 
the new schedule, in connection with the issuance of ten-year 
permits, however, will be dependent upon how conditions de- 
velop in the live-stock industry. The present plan is to apply 
whatever reductions may be called for during the season of 
1925, and to put into effect any increases in the new schedules 
on a graduated scale, beginning with 1926 and extending to 
1929, provided that meanwhile there is a substantial improve- 
ment in the live-stock situation. Discretion will be retained 
by the secretary to postpone any or all of such increases. 

Previous to presenting his recommendations, Mr. Greeley 
has submitted the report of Mr. Rachford, reviewing the ap- 
praisal work done in all districts, to the American National 
Live Stock Association and the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation for final comments and criticisms, with the possibility 
of a further hearing before January 1. 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTIGATORS GO 
TO EUROPE 


OR THE PURPOSE of continuing work already begun and 

of opening up new lines of contact, representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture recently sailed for Europe. W. A. 
Schoenfeld, assistant chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, goes to Berlin, from which point he will correlate 
the work of the department throughout the continent. G. C. 
Haas will make his headquarters at Vienna, where he will 
study farm production in the principal agricultural regions of 
Europe. Dr. A. B. Cox will first investigate the demand for 
American cotton in Great Britain, whence he will go to Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and other countries to continue his re- 
searches in that line. Edwin Smith will study the methods 
of handling American fruits and vegetables on the European 
markets. 

Live-stock conditions in Europe, with a view particularly 
to the general effect of the agricultural revival abroad, in con- 
nection with the acceptance of the Dawes plan, on exports from 
the United States, will occupy the attention of A. T. Edinger, 
who will pitch his tent at Berlin. 


WOOL RATE REDUCTION POSTPONED 


N THE CASE OF REDUCED WOOL RATES from Pacific 

coast and intermediate territory to various eastern points, 
‘ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission to be put into 
effect not later than October 23, 1924 (see the September Pro- 
DUCER, page 8), an extension of time until December 27 has 
been granted, at the request of the carriers. 
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December, 1924 


AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION APPOINTED 


HE MEMBERSHIP of the Agricultural Commission whose 

appointment was promised by President Coolidge in his 
speech of acceptance was announced on November 7, when his 
continuance in office for another four years was assured. It 
has the following composition: 

Robert D. Carey, former governor of Wyoming, chair- 
man; Fred H. Bixby, of California, president of the American 
National Live Stock Association; O. E. Bradfute, of Ohio, 
president of the American Farm Bureau Federation; Charles 
S. Barrett, of Georgia, chairman of the National Board of 
Farm Organizations; Louis J. Taber, of Ohio, master of the 
National Grange; Ralph P. Merritt, of California, president 
of the Sun Maid Raisin Growers; R. W. Thatcher, director 
of the New York Experiment Station; and W. C. Coffey, dean 
of the College of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota. 

These eight men are all leaders in different fields of agri- 
culture. The two first-named must be regarded as in a 
special sense representatives of the range interests, and their 
appointment as recognition of the importance of the problems 
confronting the live-stock industry of the West. . 

No time was lost in getting to work. On November 18 
the commission met in preliminary session at Washington, 
when bureau chiefs and officials of such bodies as the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, the Federal Reserve Board, and the War 
Finance Corporation were called into conference and requested 
to furnish detailed information on their activities as affecting 
subjects coming within the scope of the investigation. There- 
upon, pending the preparation and digestion of these data, 
the commission, on the following day, adjourned for a recess 
until January 5, 1925. 

While nothing definite has yet been decided upon, Chair- 
man Carey has let it be known that one of the first subjects 
to be taken up will be the condition of the western cattleman. 
Another important branch of the inquiry will be co-operative 
marketing of farm products. Foreign competition and exist- 
ing tariff schedules, the whole transportation structure, with 
especial reference to freight rates, public-land policies, the 
question of grazing on national forests, conservation of our 
natural resources, federal aid to agricultural education, and 
quarantine regulations are other phases to be considered. 

This is an ambitious program, which it will take time to 
work out. It is not expected that much new legislation will 
be in readiness for presentation at the short session of Con- 
gress. However, it has been agreed to push work on the needs 
of the cattle industry and on co-operative marketing, in the 
hope that recommendations may be got into shape this winter. 
Meanwhile, Representative Tincher, as spokesman in the 
House for the “farm bloc,” has declared that all pending relief 
measures will be held in abeyance until the commission has 
had an opportunity to report, particularly in view of the fact 
that the emergency in many sections of the country now 
appears to have passed. 

In connection with the problem of the public domain, on 
the agenda of the commission, it should be added that a dele- 
gation of western men waited on the President last month, 
urging the appointment of a fact-finding body to survey the 
administration of public lands, with reference to promoting 
the live-stock industry and fostering reclamation. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PUBLIC LAND 


BOUT THE MIDDLE OF NOVEMBER a special com- 
A mittee representing the land-grant colleges called on 
President Coolidge and presented a memorandum directing his 
attention to the importance of adopting a general policy with 
respect to the remaining unappropriated public land. The 
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committee consisted of C. F. Monroe, of New Mexico, chair- 
man; Cecil Creel, of Nevada; and William Petersen, of Utah. 
The purpose of the call was not so much to suggest any definite 
procedure as to bring about a thorough study of the whole pub- 
lic-land problem, especially with regard to the raising of live 
stock. Among other things, the memorandum said: 


“One hundred and seventy-five million acres of uncon- 
trolled range or public domain are used in carrying on the 
range live-stock industry of the West. This great area is 
unsuited to farming, and can be put to beneficial use only in 
the production of cattle and sheep. This land has been, and 
must continue to be, the foundation of the live-stock industry 
of the western states. Since the rainfall on the unappropriated 
public domain varies from four to ten inches, much of which 
comes as torrential rains in the summer months, the area of 
land in the eleven western states susceptible of intensive farm- 
ing is relatively small. It varies from 2 per cent in an arid 
state such as Nevada to approximately 10 per cent in more 
intensively farmed states, such as California, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

“Permanent settlement of the western states began only 
because the range was used as a natural resource. Through 
overgrazing and unregulated grazing, this natural resource, 
uncontrolled, is being rapidly depleted. The live-stock carry- 
ing capacity of the unappropriated public domain has been 
reduced approximately 50 per cent in the past fifteen years. 
This reduction is due largely to unseasonal use, which is stim- 
ulated by a desire on the part of the individual stockman to 
secure preferential rights by early occupancy. Overgrazing 
has stimulated intensive erosion, accompanied by floods which 
carry quantities of silt into irrigation storage reservoirs and 
seepage of cultivated lands adjacent to the rivers. Such 
erosion also destroys many of the plants valuable for grazing, 
and has reduced the water-storage capacity of the soils to such 
an extent as to endanger the summer water supply. 


“The agricultural extension services of the western states 
find themselves handicapped in formulating a program in range 
live-stock management on the western ranges, due to the lack 
of control of grazing on the public domain. After much 
thought regarding a solution of this phase of the problem, the 
Western Agricultural Extension Conference, representing the 
eleven western states, suggests that a fact-finding committee be 
appointed by the President of the United States to investigate 
the whole subject of the most desirable policy to be pursued in 
regard to the remaining public lands.” 


It was also recommended that the Secretary of Agriculture 
be requested to initiate an economic survey of the range live- 
stock situation. 


OKLAHOMA EXCHANGE OPPOSES 
CO-OPERATIVES 


ROUBLE has now broken out at Oklahoma City. Fifty- 

five members of the live-stock exchange at that market 
have been indicted by a federal grand jury, on the charge of 
conspiring to defeat the Packers and Stock-Yards Act. This 
conspiracy took the form, it is alleged, of a rigid boycott 
against non-members of the exchange doing business at the 
yards, one of which was the Producers’ Commission Associa- 
tion. The indictment was brought after weeks of investigation. 

Members of the exchange have issued statements denying 
their guilt. 

Among the men who have been working on the case for 
the government are Judge B. T. Haner, formerly a resident of 
Oklahoma City, and W. G. Campbell—both connected with the 
Department of Agriculture. Prosecutors declare their inten- 
tion of fighting these cases to a finish, until the status of co- 
operative associations at. all the live-stock markets, and their 
right to do business free and untrammeled, have been finally 
established and universally acknowledged. 


“I think THE PRODUCER is one of the best magazines 
published.”—Jor, R. BLAcK, Bruneau, Idaho. 
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INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS MUST 
BE OVERHAULED 


VALENTINE, NEB., November 13, 1924. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


The process of elimination in the cattle business still goes 
-on. At the present rate, the cattleman will soon be as extinct 
as the dodo. There is no incentive for him to try to come back, 
or for new blood to engage in the ranch business. Not a man 
today, whether or not he owes money, but is worse off than he 
was a year ago. 

In my opinion, there is still much to be done in the way of 
properly financing the cattle industry. For the general run of 
cattlemen the intermediate credit banks have not functioned 
satisfactorily. The time is past when the cattleman can pay 
8 or 10 per cent for his money and make ends meet. These 
banks should never have been hooked up with the land banks— 
that was a fatal mistake. 

Take this section, for instance. In order to operate 
through the intermediate credit bank, it would be necessary to 
organize a company or an association with a paid-in capital of 
$100,000. The cattlemen simply have not got this money; and, 
even if they did, it is doubtful whether they would be-competent 
to manage such an organization properly. On the other hand, 
this kind of proposition is not sufficiently attractive to invite 
outside capital. 


It is quite clear to me that the intermediate-credit-bank 


situation must be worked over, if we are to get any benefit from 
it. An advance in the price of cattle would help a lot, but the 
business requires a better system of financing; and this seems 
the right time to agitate it. 

WOODRUFF BALL. 


GOVERNMENT PROTECTION FOR 
THE PRODUCER 


Burns, OrE., November 21, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Selling and liquidating of stock herds have proceeded to a 
point where the future beef supply of the country is threatened. 
_ The turn-over in agriculture is too slow for commercial credit. 
This is particularly true of beef-breeding, which has only one 
turn-over a year, but in which the main herd, together with all 
the invested property behind it, has to be carried. 

The big difficulty with agriculture is that the city mar- 
keting agencies are too strong for it. By doing the same thing 
over and over in daily routine, and being in continuous contact 
with one another, these agencies develop a corps of trained 
experts against whom the scattered units of producers cannot 
hold their own. In this way they have worked up their advan- 
tage until the producer has to come into their yards to find out 
what his compensation is to be for his efforts. 

Either our producers must sink to the level of a humble 
peasantry, or else they must ask the government to step in and 
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secure for them a square deal through the passage of such a 
measure, for instance, as the McNary-Haugen bill. While on 
general principles I do not favor too much interference by the 
government in business, it is clear to me that such a step is 
necessary to maintain agriculture on a paying basis, conserve 
the food supply of the nation, and protect the producer, who 
cannot protect himself, against the hazards of gambling as the 
only chance of marketing his products. Such a system of 
equalizing the supply would only perform the same function 
that is now exercised by the Federal Reserve System in the 
banking business. Supply and demand should be organized 
by this created power, and not be the property of the buying 
side alone. 
WILLIAM HANLEY. 


‘ 


HIGH RETAIL MEAT PRICES HURT 
CATTLE BUSINESS 


SANTA MARIA, CAL., November 10, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I look for better times as soon as there is feed throughout 
the country and people will stop forcing their stuff on the 
market. 
permanently cured until we can get people back to eating meat. 
This they will not do unless they can buy meat at a reasonable 
price. Owing to the meat-cutters’ union and other things, the 
cost of meat to the consumer is so high that he cannot afford 


‘to buy, and consequently cuts meat out of his bill-of-fare. This 


money does not go to the producer, but to the retailer. 
RosBertT E. EASTON. 


A BITTER NOTE FROM THE NORTHWEST 


LIMESTONE, MoNntT., November 20, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I cannot see any use in trying to save a dying industry. 
The cow-producer is left to shift for himself. Beef should have 
been put on the free list five years ago; then the cowman would 
have been forced out immediately, and saved five years of his 
life to work at something else. 

President Coolidge’s speech of November 14 is plain enough 
to a one-eyed man. Before another generation has passed we 
are to import food. I myself have talked this for three years. 
The President, however, does not tell us what to do with the 
millions of acres of idle land. This land will be a liability for 
generations—an economic loss as long as it does not produce. 

Everything hinges on the tariff. The day we begin to get 
short of food, down will go the tariff by the vote of the city 
people, and again the producer will be exploited. Mr. Coolidge 
says that he does not want a repetition of what has happened 
during the past five years. It is not going to happen again, as 
too many have been ruined. Those who can are going to the 
city to fight it out. 

In view of what has happened to the cowman of the North- 


I am afraid, however, that the situation will not be | 
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west during the last ninety days, he certainly must be bereft 
of common-sense if he figures that there is any future for his 
kind. It is hopeless to try to revive a business that is in the 
throes of death itself. The past week I have seen registered 
Hereford yearling bulls offered for sale at $50—the lowest price 
in thirty years; and they were not sold. 

Our President states that we are changing to an industrial 
and commercial nation. I wonder if he knows that 35 per cent 
of the farms in the Northwest have been deserted during the 
past three years. it seems to me that it is pure nonsense to 
talk about importing food as long as we have enough land to 
supply our needs ten times over. 

DUDLEY WHITE. 


FUTURE OF RANGE CATTLE INDUSTRY 


DuBots, Wyo., November 25, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


What is going to happen to the cattle industry? It seems 
that there has been another such radical change in it as took 
place in 1888, 1889, and 1890—at least as far as the Rocky 
Mountain states are concerned. At that time, after experien- 
cing a very hard winter or two, the owners of the big herds saw 
their profits of years, as well as the greater part of their 
capital, wiped away. If they were to stay in the business, 
prudence demanded cultivated ranches with hay for protection. 
As the old-time cattleman was not a rancher, the undertaking 
was too much for him, and he went out of business. 

The homesteader came along, acquired a few hundred acres 
of land, put in alfalfa, got hold of a few cattle, and built up 
both ranch and cattle to a point where, while depending upon 
the range for the most part, he still had enough feed to wean 
his calves, feed his heifers, and pull the whole bunch through 
in bad storms. As a result, he was prosperous. 

At this time, with the 640-acre homestead act in effect, the 
range is fenced, or practically so. What little is left cannot 
be used to advantage, and the cattleman must feed five to ten 
times as much hay as he used to. Labor is high, and not par- 
ticularly efficient. He not only cannot put in extra hay, but, 
if he did, he could not make it pay. So, like the big man of the 
early days, he must go out of business, and let the cattle be 
produced by the man who practices’ diversified farming—one 
who has some dairy cows, some hogs, and a few sheep, and 
who does not have to depend upon one lone source of income 
to pay his expenses. It seems a pity, but apparently there is 
no help for it. 

F. A. WELTY. 


DROUGHT UNBROKEN IN ARIZONA 


PUNTENNEY, ARIZ., November 9, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


We have been having a drought in this part of the country, 
and the cattle market is very poor. Some ranchers have been 
unable to sell their steers. My own range is in fair condition, 
and the cattle are in good shape. I have been able to make 
some sales lately, and most of the steers in this part of Arizona 
have been marketed. The weather is delightful—no cold at all 
up to this time. 

M. A. PERKINS. 


NEW ANIMAL HUSBANDRY CHIEF 


NE OF THE LAST OFFICIAL ACTS of Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace was the appointment of E. W. Sheets 
as chief of the Animal Husbandry Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 
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E MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN NOVEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., December 1, 1924. 


NE DAY IN NOVEMBER—Tuesday of the third week, 
Q to be exact—a prominent buyer jogged along a cattle- 
market alley, intent on picking up a few hundred yearlings. 
A salesman, staggering under the responsibility of unloading 
a string of heavy bullocks, accosted him with humility and a 
proposition to sell him two loads of good 1,500-pound steers. 
“How much?” asked the buyer, laconically. “Nine-fifty,” re- 
plied the salesman hopefully. “Can’t use ’em. Show me some 
yearlings, and I’ll trade,” said the buyer. “I’d lose my job if 
I sent over another load of big cattle to the house.” On Thurs- 
day of the same week, just two days later, that buyer paid 
$10.50 for a similar drove of cattle, and on Monday of the fol- 
lowing week $11 was paid for much the same kind of steers. 
As every buyer in the trade became interested in heavy cattle 
at the same moment, contention a few days previously that the 
public was “off” heavy beef, and that coolers and distributive 
channels were gorged with it, was somewhat discredited. Evi- 
dently the “fools in the beef-house,” as one buyer put it recently, 
had made an overplay. Possibly bankers’ committees in con- 
trol of the packing temporarily were participants in this policy; 
but the course of the market at this juncture demonstrated that 
the end of the road, so far as discrimination against heavy 
cattle was concerned, had been reached. The crop was all but 
exhausted, feeders had taken their punishment, and somebody 
must have cleaned up in substantial manner handling the 
product. 


Heavy Cattle to Be Searce Next Year 


It will probably be the last excessive crop of heavy beef 
until nature enters on a more beneficent mood, so far as corn 
is concerned. This does not imply that another crop will never 
be made, as human memory is short; but, unless cattle manna 
falls from the skies, big steers will be scarce all through 1925. 
As the next cycle works around, feed plenitude will be restored, 
and, encouraged by a relatively high market for big bullocks, 
feeders will again pin their faith to that type. 


Weight Will Soon Be in Request 


A few weeks hence weight will be courted. Already the 
market is deluged with light cattle wearing a thin beef sheath- 
ing. During January and February everything wearing a hide 
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that has been on corn will be for sale at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. It is a case of switching from one extreme to the other, 
the probability being that by March many a feeder will regret 
precipitancy in unloading. Late in November the proportion 
of $7.50 to $8.75 cattle was large, while a handful sold at $12.50 
to $13.25. Many of these warmed-up steers had not been fed 
enough corn to do the beef the least good; in fact, most of the 
grain thus consumed was wasted. In the aggregate its value 
was enormous. 


Corn Crop a Determining Factor 


“Couldn’t buy any corn in my neighborhood short of a 
dollar, so I loaded the cattle,” explained one man who appeared 
at the market with a load of fleshy feeders. Another excused 
his action on the theory that he was long on corn and, to be 
consistent, had to go short on cattle, adding that he was con- 
fident he would ultimately get $1.50 per bushel for his holding. 
All the news disseminated concerning corn—and much of it 
was mere propaganda—emanated from the bull camp. Husking 
returns had a semi-famine tone, emphasizing even the lugu- 
briousness of official crop reports. Under the circumstances, 
a market constantly glutted with warmed-up cattle was logical. 


Higher Prices for Cheaper Grades Expected 


This condition will continue until the “weak sisters” have 
disgorged. Last season many of them held tenaciously to cattle 
until the opportune moment had passed; on this occasion they 
will cut loose before getting well acquainted with their prop- 
erty. They may place their bets right at that; yet confidence 
is not wholly lacking, as a few fleshy cattle are going out, and 
the regulars are planning to carry on standard operations. 
March, in the opinion of many, is likely to develop a substan- 
tially higher set of values, especially for the cheaper grades 
of cattle, including cows and heifers. 


Cow Beef Gets Discrimination 


Talking about cows, the situation could not have been 
worse; and the discussion includes heifers. Possibly the fickle 
taste of the consuming public has placed a ban on female 
product; yet some of the beef vended about town aroused sus- 
picion that it was cut from $3.50 to $5 grass cows and heifers. 
Incidentally none of it was cheap, and the whole jag was 
branded “native.” Fat western cows went to killers at $3.50 
to $4, and good heifers at $4 to $5.50. The heifer deal was as 
enigmatical as steer trade, a few corn-fed heifers selling at 
$10 to $11, and even higher, right along. Solving meat-trade 
puzzles is apparently a hopeless task. 


Yearlings Carry off Honors 


In a general way, the last round of the western cattle 
season was at the season’s lowest levels. Until late in Novem- 
ber nothing but good yearlings had an inning, and they steadily 
advanced to a $12.50 to $13.50 basis, while heavy cattle sold 
largely at $9.25 to $10.25—the widest spread in trade history. 
Some short-fed steers went at $7.50 or less, but late November 
appreciated heavy cattle 75 cents to $1 per cwt., dragging the 
better grades of warmed-up stuff with them, but to a less de- 
gree. It was the old story of excessive marketing, if not 
excessive production. 


Hog Trade Fluctuates Erratically 


Even more erratic than cattle trade, the hog market has 
hopped about in perplexing fashion. Certainly producers did 
little toward stabilizing values. Every 50-cent advance was 
accepted as a signal to order cars. During the third week of 
November ten markets handled in excess of a million hogs, 
although, it must be admitted, a large percentage was merely 
pigs and shoats weighing less than 170 pounds. Assuming that 
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the 1924 pig crop was 20 per cent less than that of 1923—and 
that would not have implied a short crop—liquidation of pigs 
during October and November has made further, and probably 
serious, inroads on the season’s production of lard and meats, 


November Sees Big Slump in Costs 


At the crest of the October rise, $11.85 was paid for 


heavy barrows, average cost reaching $11.30; but toward the 
end of November good, weighty barrows sold at $9.40, and 
drove cost was down to $8.33. How much of this depreciation 
was attributable to premature marketing of light stuff must 
be left to conjecture, but it is a logical assumption that the 
whole crop was penalized to the extent of at least $1 per ewt. 
Packers played a strenuous bear game all through, but were 
handicapped by a healthy eastern shipping demand, which 
forced the big outfits to buy hogs on an advancing market at 
intervals after they had overplayed their hands. At the bot- 
tom of the break they showed a disposition to buy, indicating 
that the stuff was worth what it cost. Yields were unprece- 
dentedly low, even for the season, few purchases yielding in 
excess of 74 per cent of product, while the majority dressed 
around or under 70 per cent. 


Sheep Market Continues Active 


The sheep deal is surprisingly healthy, and in striking 
contrast to other branches of the trade. Mature muttons have 
never been so scarce—a fact that developed an $8 trade in fat 
ewes late in November. Whenever eastern markets get a run 
of native lambs, prices promptly slump; otherwise it has been 
a brisk trade. Late in November 62-pound Washington lambs 
went to feeders at $14.50; previously western feeding lambs 
had sold at $14.75, but the 75-cent break in fat lambs during 
the third week of November carried feeder grades down in 
sympathy. During that slump fat lambs went from $14.75 to 
$13.85, thousands going to killers at $13.50 to $13.75. An army 
of western lambs that went into Corn Belt pastures early in 
the season have been dislodged by the first blast of winter, 
thousands returning in little better condition than when taken 
out, falling into the hands of feeders a second time, and moving 
into eastern territory, whence they will go to the Atlantic sea- 
board market. Asa rule, these lambs have made money, owing 
to a steady appreciation and the fact that they put on cheap 
gains. 


MARKET PROSPECTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


N PACKING CIRCLES there is ill-concealed concern over 
I the prospect, if not certainty, of diminished production, 
during the ensuing twelve months at least, owing to depleted 
feed stocks, coupled with unfavorable psychology in producing 
circles. The years 1923 and 1924 were periods of heavy pro- 
duction, especially in the case of beef and pork. Now the 
pendulum is swinging in the opposite direction. 

A probability of higher prices is not wholly reassuring to 
producers, however, owing to added cost of making gains. To 
quote a homely school of philosophy: “It’s not what you get, 
but what you keep.” Short-feeding made whatever net money 
was extracted from the cattle business during the past year, 
and the average feeder’s obvious, if not expressed, intention is 
to curtail the operation even further. The moment he has 
crossed a thin steer with a few pecks of corn, he listens at the 
radio nightly for encouragement to go to market, and specu- 
lates on how the operation will pan out. If he errs, it is on 
the side of precipitancy, thus betraying anxiety to count his 
money. The logical result will be a crop of low-dressing cattle, 
reversing market conditions of the past six months, when 
weight and quality in a steer were liabilities. 
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Concurrently with the last run of western cattle came an 
avalanche of short-fed stuff. Cattle of this type will be crowded 
into the market right along, the probability being that by the 
middle of February the residue of the crop will be in strong 
hands. Such cattle as have been selling at anywhere from $10 
to $13 per cwt.—heavy bullocks, choice yearlings, and other 
specialties—are due to disappear; likewise the heavy grist of 
grassers and cheap stuff; so that short-fed steers will soon 
have a monopoly of the market. Should beef demand be sus- 
tained, steers selling at $8 to $9.50 must work higher. As they 
were laid in cheap, it will be reasonable to expect a wide mar- 
gin between initial and final cost; in fact, such a margin will 
be essential to profit on the operation. The evident policy of 
a majority of feeders is to let cattle go whenever, it can be done 
to show a profit. 

Corn is hard to buy everywhere—a condition that prevents 
regular feeders from handling the usual number of cattle. 
Later in the season feeders may find relief, especially if the 
pit crowd, which has been boosting the price of corn for weeks 
past, changes its tactics. Admitting a short corn crop, such 
economy as the country has resorted to must nullify a differ- 
ence of half a billion bushels compared with the 1923 crop. 
Should the late winter cattle market give a good account of 
itself, interest in feeding will revive, especially if the feed 
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situation eases. Along toward spring a high stocker and 
feeder trade is likely to develop, with a possibility that packers 
and feeders will get into competition on fleshy, two-way steers. 
A good market for early Texas grassers and cake-feds will be 
no surprise. 

- Results of a substantial reduction in beef tonnage on the 
distributive arm of the trade will be interesting. Cheap beef 
at the cooler has made it possible for many retailers to stay 
in the business, the other factor responsible for their con- 
tinued existence being sustained purchasing power. Admittedly 
there is an excess of distributive service, which economic law 
will eventually eliminate. Such elimination will exert a healthy 
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influence by narrowing the bridge between processor and 
consumer. 

Comparative stability will pre-empt a location in swine 
trade the moment the country quits sacrificing shoats. Higher 
prices than prevailed this year may further curtail exports, 
although European purchasing conditions are improving, in 
consequence of recent American loans to Germany and France. 
Much has been said about lack of European demand, conveying 
a false impression that the export outlet is all but closed to 
American meats; yet during the first ten months of 1924 we 
sent 705,608,320 pounds of meat products to foreign countries, 
Europe taking the bulk, and 1,056,309,840 pounds of animal 
fats, of which 850,000,000 pounds were lard. This compares 
with 845,038,930 pounds of meats and 1,083,993,467 pounds of 
fats last year. The facility with which the enormous stock of 
lard and meats contained in packers’ cellars at midsummer dis- 
appeared should be reassuring to hog-raisers, even though dol- 
lar corn cannot be profitably converted into $9 hogs, Chicago 
basis. Packers have sensed the fact that whenever they are 
able to put up a drove of hogs around or under $9 the money 
is well invested, realizing that such pig sacrifices as the country 
has been making cannot fill the market with fat hogs late in 
the winter and next spring. As the late Nelson Morris once 
remarked, when similar feed conditions existed: “You can’t 
keep the hog crop any bigger than the corn crop;” the in- 
ference being that a short corn crop insured deficient produc- 
tion of lard and meats. Whatever feed conditions may be, 
there was no logical reason for the October and November 
sacrifice of 80- to 150-pound shoats that depressed values far 
below cost of production. 

The 1924 lamb crop is out of growers’ hands; some of it 
has already left feeders’ possession, and a large proportion has 
been consumed. After the middle of January, when the bulk 
of supply is in feeders’ hands west of the Missouri River— 
mainly Colorado and Nebraska—as high a market as last win- 
ter, if not higher, is assured. The disturbing influence mean- 
while will be the residue of the western lamb delegation that 
went into the Corn Belt during the fall season, which is already 
moving freely, and making feeders a little money, despite the 
apparently prohibitive prices at which it was acquired. A $14 
market for warmed-up western lambs in November, under 
somewhat liberal receipts, indicates that demand is healthy, 
as the market is constantly cleaned up, cull lambs earning $10 
to $11 per cwt. 

Whatever happens, 1925 meat production will be consider- 
ably under that of the closing year. Packers, and killers of 
less magnitude, have thrived recently on heavy tonnage, insur- 
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ing large volume of business. This in turn has benefited dis- 
tributors, as purchasing capacity has been well sustained. On 
a lessened production, volume will diminish, necessitating wider 
margins, which consumers may resent by curtailing purchases. 
Producers have run up against a new set of problems recently, 
and both processors and distributors will soon have an oppor- 
tunity to realize necessity for. adjusting themselves to similar 
mutations. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 


BY M. Y. GRIFFIN 


[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


KANSAS City, Mo., December 1, 1924. 


UALITY OF THE STEER OFFERINGS during the 

month of November was extremely plain from a killing 
standpoint. Desirable grades of fed steers were scarce at all 
times, while the proportion of short-feds was in excess of the 
demand. Receipts of grassers diminished to such an extent 
that on closing days only a sprinkling was to be found. Better 
grades of fed steers and yearlings closed 25 to 50 cents higher, 
with light yearlings showing the maximum gain. Short-fed 
steers suffered declines of fully 25 cents, while grassers held 
around steady. A short load of long yearlings topped at $12.75, 
which is a new high level for the year. A few other choice 
loads of yearlings made $11.50 to $12.50. Best medium-weights 
turned at $11.50, but strictly choice kinds were quotable above 
$12. A few loads of choice heavy beeves sold at $9.75 to $10.35. 
Bulk of the fed steers cashed at $7.25 to $9.50, and grassers 
at $5 to $6.50. 


She-stock closed unevenly 25 to 50 cents lower, with 
medium to good grass heifers showing the most loss. Prac- 
tically no choice grain-fed heifers were on display, most fed 
lots cashing at $6.50 to $8. Grass heifers were difficult to 
move within a price range of $4 to $6. Cows suitable for 
dressed beef cashed mostly at $3.50 to $4.50, with grain-fed 
kinds upward to $7. Canners and cutters were cashing at 
$2.25 to $3.25, strong-weight canners bringing $2.60. Bulls 
registered a 25-cent decline. Westerns were not so numerous 
as the month previous, but demand was less broad. Westerns 
cleared largely at $2.50 to $3.25, and natives at $3.25 to $3.75. 
Although supplies of calves were moderate, they proved to be 
in excess of the immediate demand, and prices slumped 50 
cents to $1, veals showing the most decline. Practical veal 
top rested at $9 at the close, and bulk of medium- and heavy- 
weight calves sold at $3.25 to $6.50. 


A marked decrease in supplies and a comparatively quiet 
country demand featured the trade in the stocker and feeder 
division. The total number of head returning to the country 
was approximately 102,000, as compared with 183,787 for 
October. In general, stocker and feeder steers slumped 15 to 
25 cents, heavy feeders showing the most decline. Stock cows 
and heifers were 25 to 35 cents lower,-and stock calves 25 
cents lower. Preference has been shown at all times for light- 
weight feeders and stockers—the kinds suitable to rough 
through the winter—with the result that heavy feeders have 
often had to go into killer channels. Trading was very slow 
on all grades on closing days. Bulk of the better grades of 
stockers and feeders were selling at $6.50 to $7.25, with choice 
yearlings upward to $7.50.: Plainer kinds sold at $4.50 to $6, 
with common steers downward to $4. Stock cows and heifers 
were extremely dull at the close, with the bulk of thin cows 
selling at $2.75 to $3.25, and heifers at $3.50 to $4.50. Choice 
wet cows cashed upward to $3.50, and spayed heifers sold out 
of second hands at $5.25 to $5.75 on closing days. Stock calves 
were clearing at $5 to $7, with choice kinds upward to $7.50. 
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During the first week of November hog prices advanced . 


around 50 cents over the close of October, but since that time 
more or less unevenness featured the trade, and on the final 
session they were around 25 cents lower when compared with 
a month previous. Shipping demand was very spasmodic at 
times. When the spread in prices between the local market 
and eastern points would warrant sufficient margin, buying was 
liberal, but the greater part of the time the price range was 
so narrow that operations were cut to a minimum. The high 
point was reached early in the month, when best strong-weight 
butchers sold up to $9.80; and the low spot was toward the 
close, with best offerings at $8.90. Light unfinished grades 
predominated throughout the period, much of the unevenness 
being due to the inferior quality and the lack of weight in the 
bulk of the offerings. Packers were conservative buyers at all 
times, and were inclined to be bearish toward all advances. 
Packing sows were 15 to 25 cents higher, with $8.25 to $8.35 
taking the bulk on late days. Demand for stock pigs was lim- 
ited, and prices were generally 25 to 50 cents lower. 

November receipts of sheep and lambs were the lightest 
of any month of the present year. With the light supply, lamb 
prices worked higher, until closing values showed a gain of 
25 to 40 cents over the previous month’s close. Fed arrivals 
topped at $14.25—the price paid on several sessions—and 
throughout the month the best sold around the $14 mark. 
Shorn offerings were fairly numerous, and at the high time 
the best made $12.25. Other sales were largely at $11.60 to 
$12.15. Under very light receipts, mature classes scored price 
gains of 75 cents to $1. Fat ewes topped at $8, and the price 
was quotable at the close. Offerings were most numerous at 
$7 to $7.75. A marked shortage of feeding lambs developed, 
and prices advanced around $1.25. The month’s top at $14 
stands highest of any time during the present season, and 
arrivals on late days proved insufficient to supply the demand. 
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THE DENVER MARKET 
BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLO., December 3, 1924. 


ATTLE DEMAND at Denver was fairly good through- 

out the month of November, although some declines were 
noted on various occasions, due to the unusually heavy 
supply. On Monday, November 10, receipts totaled 19,601 
head, breaking all former records for one day’s supply at the 
local market. This number was approximately 3,000 head more 
than the record made just one year before, and it was antici- 
pated that it would probably be a good many years before the 
cattle unloadings here would equal or surpass this total. Just 
one week later, however, the record was again smashed with 
total receipts of 28,349 cattle. All other markets reported 
heavy supplies, although no records were broken. The fact 
that eastern markets reported lower prices, however, caused 
a general shading of values here. Despite this, the market was 
fairly active—more so than might have been expected under 
the circumstances—and by the end of the week the heavy sup- 
ply was well cleaned up. During the later days of the month 
a good share of the loss of November 17 was regained. 


Good-quality cattle found a fairly brisk outlet during the 
major portion of the month. When it came to the common 
grades, however, trade -was often slow, and salesmen had 
trouble in moving the stock. Comparatively few beef steers 
moved into packers’ hands. Killers find it more economical to 
slaughter cows and heifers, as they are relatively cheaper than 
steers and can be moved into retail channels more easily. A 
few steers were moved at prices ranging from $7 to $7.50, and 
choice steers were quoted up to $8. Since the first of December 
several loads of pretty good quality finished beeves have been 
returned from the feed-lots and taken by packers at prices 
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ranging from $7.75 to $8.50. One month ago $7.50 to $8.25 
was taking choice-quality fat steers, and $7 to $7.50 prevailed 
for good-quality stock. Cows one month ago were selling quite 
generally around $4 to $4.50 for good grades, and choice kinds 
up to $5. Pretty decent cows were selling at the close of the 
month around $4 to $4.35, with a fair grade from $3.75 to $4. 
Good-quality feeding steers were selling very generally around 
$7 to $7.50 at the beginning of November, while at the close of 
the month the same grades were bringing from $7 to $7.75, 
and a pretty good class of steers was being secured by buyers 
at $6 to $7. Northern Colorado feeder-buyers were quite active 
during the month and shipped out a large number of cattle to 
the feed-lots of this district. 

A good, active trade prevailed from day to day in the hog 
market. The supply was quite liberal, and all buyers were in 
the market for stock. Prices advanced slightly during the 
month, although they are not yet so high as Some of the “dope- 
sters” expected to see them by this time. Good-quality fat hogs 
were selling on the Denver market at the close of October 
around $8.75. One month later the same grades were bringing 
$9. Packers are making serious complaint as to the quality of 
the hogs now coming to market. The man in the country seems 
to be anxious to get rid of his stock, whether it is ready for 
market or not, and, in order to save a feed-bill, is shipping 
many hogs that are not fat. Packers find it difficult to use 
these to advantage, and find it necessary to discriminate 
against the plain-quality unfinished stock. 

That the country is short of stock hogs this winter is 
generally accepted as a fact. Should the demand continue on 
as broad a scale as during the past summer, there is every 
reason to look for very satisfactory prices, from the viewpoint 
of the producer and finisher. Those in close touch with the 
situation, therefore, feel that, where it is possible to do so, the 
stockman will benefit materially by holding his hogs and 
making them fat before sending them to market. 

Sheep supply was heavy during November, and there is 
no doubt that the heavy supply of one year ago will be exceeded 
on this market for the year 1924. Trade was active through- 
out the entire month, and values were well maintained. At the 
close of October good-quality fat lambs were selling on the 
Denver market at $12.50 to $13.25 per cewt. A month later the 
same grades were quoted at $13 to $13.50. Feeder lambs that 
sold one month ago at $12.75 to $13.35 were finding ready out- 
let at the close of November at $13.75 to possibly $14.25. Fat 
ewes were selling at $5.50 to $6 a month ago, while at the 
present time choice kinds are finding outlet at $7.50 to $8. 
Feeder ewes are now selling at $5.50 to $6.50. 

Some fat stock is beginning to come back from the feed- 
lots and is finding a good reception at the hands of packers. 
All signs point to a fairly satisfactory season for feeder opera- 
tions, and the strong demand during the month for feeding 
lambs indicates that stockmen have faith in the future of the 
market and are willing to make the feeding venture. 
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THE OMAHA MARKET 
BY CHARLES BRUCE 


[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


OMAHA, NEB., December 1, 1924. 


HE NOVEMBER REVIEW of the live-stock trade uncoy- 
a new high top prices for finished light steers, loss of 
tonnage in the hogs arriving, with lamb.and sheep prices show- 
ing substantial advances over a month ago. Receipts of cattle 
showed a marked falling-off, as compared with October. The 
general character of the supply has changed, with a larger per- 
centage suitable for slaughter included. There has been a 
shortage of choice and prime fed offerings, bulk of the kinds 
coming being crossed with grain and liquidated mostly for the 
reason that feed prices have been prohibitive. The general 
undertone on fat cattle has been strong, with long-fed kinds 
soaring to the highest levels reached during the year, while 
medium and common just about held their own. Top for the 
month reached $13.10, paid for long yearlings. Heavy bullocks 
during the fore part of the month were almost a drug on the 
market, but toward the close inquiry developed some breadth. 
As is usual at this time of the year, cattle from the range 
states are mostly “tail-ends,” and, with quality lacking, a good 
share found outlet to packers, with a spread between $5 and $7 
taking in the bulk of transactions. 

A general strengthening was noted in the market for 
slaughter cows and heifers, with closing prices fully 25 cents 
higher than at the end of October. The big end of the supply 
consisted of offerings roughed on corn-stalks and conditioned. 
Bulk of the cows and heifers—mostly medium and good grades 
—cleared at the close of the month at $3.50 to $5. Canners 
and cutters were numerous, with the market developing 
strength toward the close, quotations being $2.50 to $3.50. Bull 
prices ruled strong. Veal-calf values underwent a sharp 
decline, a break of fully $1 being quoted, and the practical top 
on selected light vealers at the finish being $8.50. 

Advancing corn prices proved a bear factor in the market 
for stocker and feeder cattle, and, although receipts were of 
only seasonable proportions, the drift to values was downward, 
loss from the end of October being fully 50 cents, with instances 
cited of $1 lower. Interest centered on good and choice light 
yearling steers, and the price spread narrowed, top on fleshy 
feeders, as well as yearlings, for the month being reported as 
$7.50, with the general run of stockers and feeders moving at 
a spread of $4.75 to $6.50. Thin she-stock showed little or no 
change, stronger prices for fat stock being the influence that 
aided in maintaining values. 

There was a strong undertone to the hog market through- 
out the month. Under excessive supplies, trend was downward, 
but reactions were in evidence on lighter supplies, and, com- 
paring closing quotations with those at the end of October, 
values were 25 to 50 cents higher, with choice light butchers 
scoring as much as a $1 advance. The lighter weights were 
traceable to the high cost of feed. Finished heavy butchers 
were meeting with most favor, selling at the top end of the 
price range, while immature light shoats were selling at the 
low end of the spread. Bulk of all sales the closing day of the 
month ranged from $8.25 to $9.10, with the top at $9.20. 

Sheep and lamb receipts for November were the lighte=' 
for this month since 1900. The market carried a good strong 
undertone, and, while mild weather in the East tended to cur- 
tail meat consumption and resulted in an erratic market for 
dressed lamb, the deal showed an upward tendency, and closing 
prices were 50 to 75 cents higher than at the end of October. 
A spread of $13.25 to $14 took in the bulk of the fed western 
wooled lambs that arrived, with the extreme top noted at the 
end of the month at $14.25, while fed clipped lambs moved 
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mostly within a spread of $11 to $11.75. Yearlings and fat 
sheep shared in the general betterment, best yearlings being 
quoted at $11, wethers upward to $9, and fat ewes upward to 
$8.25. Dwindling supplies featured the feeder end of the trade, 
and prices showed about the same improvement as noted on 


- slaughter classes, choice range feeding lambs being eligible to 


$13.75 to $14, with ‘“come-backs” going mostly to finishers at 
$13 to $13.75. 


THE PORTLAND MARKET 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


NorRTH PORTLAND, ORE., December 1, 1924. 


O MATERIAL CHANGE was noted in prices paid in the 

cattle division at North Portland during the month of 
November. Quality of offerings for the most part was about 
like that of October, but there was a little increase in the pro- 
portion of better-grade steers which had had from sixty to 
ninety days’ grain. These, of course, sold correspondingly 
higher. The bulk of the steer arrivals, however, sold as they 
did in October—mostly at $5.25 to $7, with occasional lots at 
$7.25 to $7.65, and only a few loads of short-feds reaching $8 
to $8.25. Cows and heifers likewise were mostly the kinds sell- 
ing at $3.25 to $5, with a sprinkling of better-grade offerings 
at $5.35 to $5.75, and a load or two of strictly good heifers at 
$6. Canners and cutters stayed in the old groove of $1.50 to $3. 
Bologna bulls sold most of the time around $3 to $3.50, with 
good butchers occasionally up to $4, and even $4.50 in instances. 
While calves have fluctuated slightly, quotations at the close 
are about where they were a month ago. Small lots of milk- 
fat vealers have sold readily at $8 to $8.50, and even $9 has 
been scored in an instance or two; but the big majority of the 
calves coming here have been heavies and off-quality lights, 
ranging from as low as $3.50 up to $7. 

There has been a limited movement of light-fleshed steers 
to the country throughout the month, at prices ranging mostly 
from $4 to $5.50. 

Hogs have fluctuated more during November than did 
either cattle or sheep, but prices at the close are for the most 
part steady with a month ago. Desirable 160- to 200-pound 
butchers sold generally at $9.35 to 9.65, but several loads 
reached $10 at the high time around the middle of the month. 
Extreme top at the close was $9.50. Heavies and underweights 
generally have ranged downward from $9.25, and heavy pack- 
ers and throw-outs have gone mostly at $5.75 to $7, with $7.50 
paid occasionally for smooth, heavy sows. Slaughter pigs have 
been up and down, but the majority in this class cashed at $8 
to $8.50, with only occasional lots, and these usually bordering 
on butcher weights, up to $9.65 and above. Feeder pigs have 
had very hard going throughout the month. At the high time 
$7, and even $7.50, was paid for desirable offerings, but the big 
majority have cleared below $6.75. At the month’s close around 
200 head, accumulations of several days, were held at $6.75, 
with no takers. 

With light receipts most of the time in the sheep division, 
trading has been fairly active, and prices at the close of 
November are slightly above October’s closing levels. Almost 
anything acceptable in the fat wooled-lamb class now is selling 
at up to $12.50, and $11 to $11.50 is being paid for lambs in 
fleece averaging 92 pounds and up. Most of the shorn lambs 
offered—and they were not numerous—claimed $10.75 to $11. 
Yearlings and aged stock have not arrived in sufficient numbers 
at any time to give values a real test. Good wooled yearlings, 
if not too heavy, have sold readily at $9 to $9.50, and $10 was 
paid for one good string averaging above 90 pounds. Most of 
the wethers on display have been handicapped by excessive 
weight, and have been stopped generally at $7.50 or below, 
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although $8 is conservatively quoted for good handy-weight 
aged wethers. The ewes, also, have either lacked finish or have 
been too heavy. The popular price range on the kind coming 
has been $4.50 to $6. The former, however, were generally in 
very common flesh. Some extra-heavy offerings, averaging 
above 200 pounds, have sold as high as $5, and most sellers feel 
confident that good to choice handy-weights, if offered, would 
reach $6 or better. 


STOCKER MARKET DRAGGING 


J. E. P. 


NOTHER CROP of cheap stock cattle has gone into the 
Corn Belt; and the fact that they were cheap was not 
appreciated by the purchasers, whose mentality centered on 
“dollar” corn. At Missouri River points there has been a free 
movement into adjacent territory where corn was a reasonably 
good crop, and Denver, which promises to become the second 
gateway of importance from the breeding ground to eastern 
feeding sections, has passed a. lot of cattle along; but stocker- 
market conditions elsewhere have reflected feed deficiency, 
coupled with lack of confidence in cattle to pay their board 
through the winter. One week in November Chicago sent over 
12,000 head into eastern territory, most of them being light 
steers intended for winter roughing, as Ohio, Indiana, and 
Michigan did not raise enough corn this year to fatten its pig 
crop, let alone make beef. There is, however, an abundance of 
roughage everywhere, so that light cattle may be advanta- 
geously wintered, especially at present cost. 


Occasionally feeders paid $7.50 to $8.50 for fleshy cattle, 
but their interest has been mainly in westerns on the yearling 
order, which are, after all, the best cattle for the average 
feeder. They have also taken acres of little $3 to $4 cattle, 


Cottonseed 


Cake and Meal 


It will be to your interest, before placing 
your order, to secure our PRICES, for your 
future requirements, on New Crop Cracked 
Double-Screened Cottonseed CAKE, NUT 
and PEA size, and MEAL, 43 per cent 
protein or better, prime quality, 100-pound 
net weight bags, straight or mixed cars, 
October-November-December shipment. 
Also straight cars COLD PRESSED 
CAKE. WIRE or WRITE us for SPE- 
CIAL delivered prices, your station. We 
will give you the advantage of the lowest 
freight rate, direct from mill to your 
station, which will save you money. 


C. R. GARNER & CO. 


Amarillo, Texas P. 0. Box 781 
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either for wintering purposes or to fatten for the March and 
April market. Scores of butchers on a small scale, scattered 
all over the territory east of Chicago, can use this type of 
steers, and they need not be well conditioned to suit their trade. 
While they figure in the commercial beef supply, they never 
show up again at any market after leaving Chicago, St. Paul, 
St. Louis, or wherever they happen to land after being caught 
in the round-up. 


Somewhat to the surprise, if not chagrin, of the trade, 
the stocker market did not pick up at the approach of winter. 
No eleventh-hour scramble to “sit in” at the bargain sale was 
detected. From each central market the same doleful story of 
trade conditions was radioed daily: plenty of cattle, low prices, 
and restricted demand. Money was easy, and proffered cattle 
feeders in unlimited amounts, but without takers. Corn Belt 
banks frequently importuned commission men for opportunity 
to place cattle loans, as their city correspondents refused to 
pay interest on daily balances, owing to a plethora of cash. 
If ever feeders had an opportunity such as was made possible 
by cheap stockers and money plenitude, this was the season; 
but it did not counteract the influence of a rising feed-bill and 
a corn market in control of a rampageous crew of bull oper- 
ators, whose limit was the sky. Instead of buying cattle, the 
country went to corn; in fact, the November bull effort was 
largely due to rural buying energy. It may develop that some 
of this money would have been more judiciously invested in 
cattle. 


A BOOMING LAMB MARKET 


J. E. P. 


IFTEEN DOLLARS per cwt. was paid for fed western 

lambs the last day of November, an advance of $1 per cwt. 
within a few days, notwithstanding the fact that western 
lambs running in Iowa and Illinois feed-lots were marketed 
freely—a fortunate circumstance, so far as killers were con- 
cerned, as the native crop petered out. Eastern killers came 
into the Chicago market at a critical moment when packers 
had pounded prices to a $13.50 to $13.75 basis, putting it back 
to $14.50 to $14.75. 


Indications point to a healthy market all winter, as few 
thin western lambs have gone into Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
and other eastern territory, which will force killers down that 
way to replenish at Chicago, bringing them into competition 
with packers. Western lambs that went to the Corn Belt early 
around or under $13 have returned after a sixty-day feed to 
earn $14 to $14.75, and, where they failed to make good gains, 
have been grabbed by eastern feeders at more money than 
killers considered them worth. 


Both the situation and the prospect are decidedly healthy. 
After the turn of the year the trade will be dependent on lambs 
in feed-lots west of the Missouri River, when the market will 
be more susceptible of control, insuring reasonable stability, 
instead of frequent breaks and bulges of 75 cents to $1 per ewt. 


WINTER LAMB PROSPECTS 


J. E. P. 


URING THE LAST WEEK OF NOVEMBER fat lambs 
went to $15 per cwt. at Chicago, advancing $1 in a few 
days. Although western lambs went to feed-lots at prices that 
made profit in the finality of the operation doubtful, so far it 
has been a successful season. Many western lambs put in early 
at $12.50 to $13 per cwt. have returned to market to sell at $14 
to $14.75, after making 15 to 20 pounds’ cheap gain on pasture 
and in corn-fields. So attractive was the fat-lamb market that 
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fed western stock ran freely all through November, feeders 
being anxious to shut off the feed-bill. 

All the handwriting on the wall points to a healthy winter 
trade. In territory east of Chicago the number of sheep or 
lambs on feed is negligible. West of the Missouri River visible 
supply is somewhat heavier than a year ago, but by the time 
Colorado and Nebraska stuff begins running freely Iowa and 
Illinois will have cleaned up, giving western feeders a virtual 
monopoly. As eastern killers must have lambs, there is cer- 
tainty of continuous competition at Chicago, which will prevent 
the three big packers from dictating terms to feeders. 

A December 1 estimate put the number of lambs to be fed 
in northern Colorado and adjacent territory at 1,400,000. The 
Arkansas Valley will have about 200,000, the San Luis Valley 
35,000 to 50,000, and the Scottsbluff area 175,000 to 200,000, 
or 25 per cent more than last year. Hay is worth $2 to $3 per 
ton more than a year ago, and corn is 40 to 50 cents per bushel 
higher, so that putting on gains will cost about one-third more. 

An advancing wool market will exert a potent influence on 
live-mutton values all winter. Packers will discriminate 
against shorn stock, as they are in the wool business, and can 
handle it to better advantage than feeders. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 

and slaughter of live stock at sixty-four markets for the 

month of October, 1924, compared with October, 1923, and for 
the ten months ending with October, 1924 and 1923: 











' RECEIPTS 
| October Ten a 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Cattie® i... 2,736,511 2,801,744 | 19,249,743 | 19,218,870 
Galwes:...:..:04: 640,203 660,661 5,400,567 | 5,237,695 
BOOS ooo oe cece 3,990,306 4,815,625 | 43,906,131 | 44,088,908 
Sheep............... 3,294,944 3,464,791 | 18,717,489 | 18,683,337 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS; 
October Ten —— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Catto... oi. 1,388,945 1,381,837 7,779,291 | 8,141,337 
BO soa 1,468.978 1,668,619 | 16,171,979 | 15,452,371 
NN acca cede 2,266,728 | 2,442,708 | 9,889,989 | 9,948,150. 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
on Ten —— 
1924 1923 1924 1928 
Cattle*............. 750,638 785,009 | 3,108,401 | 3,576,410 
Calves... 36,508 51,045 133,501 187,352 
ee 55,545 101,147 418,739 703,544 
a 1,440,710 1,488,654 | 3,797,966 | 3,783,414 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 











Ten Months Ending 














October 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Cattle*............. 1,432,373 | 1,873,141 | 11,317,053 | 10,905,136 
Calves.............. 457,282 | 441,761 | 4,027,874 | 3,778,643 
SETS 2,524,608 3,128,998 | 27,720,365 | 28,596,027 
Sheep............... 1,019,669 980,549 | 8,770,551 8,657,465 


*Includes calves, 
fyIncludes stockers and feeders. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Monday, December 1, 1924 


CATTLE AND CALVES 


STEERS (1,100 Ibs. up) : CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
Choice and Prime..................-............--...$10.40-13.85 $ 9.65-12.50 $ 9.65-12.65 


I ease ccc ccennttiasetaetesd cictn cad achomesseiesapios | 8.50-11.00 8.90-11.25 
OU Seaiietieccimerreninterernisecerctnneris . Ese ae 6.15- 9.35 6.35- 9.60 
Common. ..............- 5.25- 7.15 4.25- 6.15 4.00- 6.35 


STEERS (1,100 Ibs. down) : 


Choice and Prime.................................... 12.00-18.85 11.00-12.75  11.35-13.25 


I icin canal Din ae hudananelacaustaicispies’ Oa ae 9.75-11.25 9.85-11.65 

NINN ws iscsichesab ei cbdatschisipescnninaencalicnesianineiaeabibirkionnsds | GUE 6.15- 9.85 6.35-10.00 

CI «sina ecesnhicicctcnenee 1.75- 7.00 4.25- 6.15 4.00- 6.35 

Canners and Cutters..................-....--.-.. 3.00- 4.75 3.15- 4.25 2.75- 4.00 
LIGHT YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 

Goat OF. Fries FSR 9.00-11.75 9.15-12.15 
HEIFERS: : 

Geek -e Ste an ee. GEER 6.75-10.50 7.00-10.75 

Common to Medium...........................- 1.00- 6.75 3.50- 6.75 3.50- 7.00 


cOWS: 
OE ee. Se iiiksscctnccan. 
Common to Medium............................... 
Came A CHARCOT assassins scicnescrecccccs 
BULLS: 
Oe i Si aaachceeecie sr eieasininss 
CI iy TID asc sirecicsicvntnnc cs cinicies 
CALVES: 
Medium to Choice (190 Ibs. down).... 
Culls to Common (190 Ibs. down)...... 
Medium to Choice (190 to 260 lbs.) .... 


1.60- 6.75 4.50- 7.00 4.25- 6.75 
3.35- 4.60 3.40- 4.50 3.50- 4.25 
2.50- 3.35 2.00- 3.40 2.50- 3.5 


1.15- 6.00 
3.00- 4.15 


4.60 3.65- 5.2 


5- 5.25 
5- 3.85 2.50- 3.65 


w ow 


8 
0 
8.25-10.50 6.50- 9.25 6.75- 9.25 


5.00- 8.25 3.50- 6.50 3.00- 6.75 
5.00-10.25 4.25- 9.00 4.50- 8.50 


Medium to Choice (260 Ibs. up).......... 3.75- 7.25 3.25- 6.25 3.00- 6.50 
Culls to Common (190 Ibs. up)............ 2.75- 7.25 2.50- 4.00 2.50- 4.75 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Common to Choice (750 Ibs. up).... 5.00- 7.50 4.50- 8.00 1.25- 7.65 
Common to Choice (750 Ibs. down) 4.50- 7.50 4.00- 8.00 3.50- 7.50 
Inferior (all weights) ........................ 3.25- 4.50 3.00- 4.00 2.50- 3.50 
COWS AND HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice.............................. 3.00- 5.00 2.65- 5.35 2.25- 4.75 
CALVES: 
CI: GI CTO acc ssisnccccccicecccncccisaes, Stee cncbsratnn 3.50- 7.50 3.25- 7.00 
HOGS 
NURS: wcssasdeepaciseadsuisaidacacamseciuuccdndenlinecadenDchmninaac ae eee $ 9.10 $ 9.20 


Dele OE Bes atc triindim 
Heavy Weight, Medium to Choice.......... 


8.50- 9.50 8.50- 8.95 8.25- 9.10 
9.50- 9.70 8.80- 9.10 8.75- 9.20 


Medium Weight, Medium to Choice........ 8.90- 9.65 8.75- 9.00 8.50- 9.15 
Light Weight, Common to Choice...... ... 7.90- 9.35 7.75- 8.95 7.50- 8.90 
Light Lights, Common to Choice............ 6.50- 8.75 6.75- 8.35 6.25- 8.10 
Packing Hogs, Smooth.........................-0.-..- 9.05- 9.20 8.35- 8.50 8.40- 8.65 
Packing Hogs, Rough..................-............--- 8.70- 9.05 8.15- 8.35 8.25- 8.40 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice.......... 5.75- 7.00 5.50- 7.50 5.00- 6.75 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Com. to Ch... ...........---.+- 5.50- 6.50 5.00- 5.75 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


LAMBS: 
Medium to Prime.....................-..-..--+-------$13.75-15.25 $12.75-14.45 $13.00-14.50 
Culls and Common..................-...:.--00..--+. 10.50-13.75 9.00-12.75 10.25-13.00 


YEARLING WETHERS: 


Medium to Prime.........................-.2--.+.. 9.75-13.00 9.00-11.75 9.00-11.75 


WETHERS: 

Denes: 66 Teich 6.50-10.00 6.00- 9.00 6.25- 9.25 
EWES: 

Common to Choice...................00....0.-.... 5.25-¢ 8.75 4.75- 8.00 1.75- 8.25 

SURPRI GE N spi sctssccencctreccecnessees 1.75- 5.25 1.25- 4.75 1.50- 4.75 
FEEDING LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice..............:-::0s0c0-0------- 12.50-15.00 = 11.75-14.00 = 11.50-14.00 

WOOL CONTINUES ITS ADVANCE 
é..3%.: 3B. 
OOL is steadily working into better position. Foreign 


markets are advancing, and domestic trade displays boom 
symptoms. Between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 pounds of wool 
that will not leave the sheep’s back until next spring have 
already been contracted in the West, at prices ranging from 40 
to 48 cents per pound, the probability being that the market 
will be on a 50- to 55-cent basis before long, as growers realize 
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the security of their position and are not likely to throw any- 
thing away. Manufacturers need wool, and dealers are in 
investment mood, on the theory that the industry is running 
into a deficient supply of raw material. An eleventh-hour 
boom is possible, although not desirable, as it would have the 
logical effect of boosting manufactures of woolens to abnormal 
levels, thereby curtailing consumption. Most people in the 
trade are of the opinion, however, that the opportune moment 
to sell has not arrived; but there may come a time, if the 
advance continues, when selling will be good policy. 

Best Ohio Delaine wools are worth close to $1.70, clean 
basis; stocks of all kinds of wool in dealers’ and manufac- 
turers’ hands are light, and anxiety in manufacturing circles 
to replenish stocks will undoubtedly send prices higher, even if 
speculative energy is not responsible for a boom. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen and 

cured meats on November 1, 1924, as compared with 

November 1, 1923, and average holdings on November 1 for 
the last five years (in pounds): 








Commodity Nov. 1, 1924 Nov. 1, 1923 | yp tortie 
Frozen beef........... 45,782,000 | 43,772,000 78,715,000 
*Cured beef........... 21,383,000 19,649,000 22,390,000 
Lamb and mutton | 3,193,000 1,997,000 | 13,837,000 
Frozen pork.......... 42,872,000 71,640,000 51,053,000 
*Dry salt pork...... 81,996,000 108,850,000 147,175,000 
*Pickled pork....... 285,516,000 325,456,000 262,271,000 
Miscellaneous....... 57,492,000 57,214,000 61,087,000 

"Oe 5) 538,234,000 628,578,000 | 636,528,000 
Rss, oa 31,566,000 35,225,000 46,838,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


HIDE UPTURN STEADY 


ACH MONTH develops improvement in the hide situation. 
Since early last spring hides have advanced, gradually, 
about 50 per cent, and the upward movement is still in evidence. 
No longer is this market the world’s dumping-ground for sur- 
plus hides and skins; on the contrary, several European govern- 
ments have recently put an embargo on hide exports. South 
American values have advanced substantially, packers are well 
sold up, stocks of leather have been materially reduced, and the 
shoe industry is picking up. Every phase of the situation and 
prospect is favorable. Imports of cattle hides during the first 
nine months of 1924 were only 127,000,000 pounds, against 
252,000,000 pounds last year, with promise of further contrac- 
tion as European needs are known. Indications point to repeti- 
tion in the hide market of what has happened to wool. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


RICES have varied little since last month. Cottonseed 

cake and meal, f. o. b. Texas points, December 3, were 
$38.50. Hay at Kansas City, December 1, was selling as fol- 
lows: Prairie—No. 1, $12 to $12.50; No. 2, $10 to $11.50; No. 
3, $7 to $9.50; packing, $6 to $6.50; midland—No. 1, $5.50 to 
$9.50; No. 2, $8.50 to $5; lowland—No. 1, $5.50 to $7.50; No. 2, 
$3.50 to $5; alfalfa—select dairy, $25.50 to $26; choice, $23.50 
to $25; No. 1, $22 to $23; standard, $18.50 to $21.50; No. 2, 
$16 to $18; No. 3, $13 to $15.50; timothy—No. 1, $16 to $17; 
standard, $15 to $15.50; No. 2, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 3, $12 to 
$13; clover-mixed—light, $16 to $16.50; No. 1, $14.50 to $15.50; 
No. 2, $11.50 to $14; clover—No. 1, $15 to $16; No. 2, $11 to 
$14.50; straw—$8.50 to $9. 
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IMPORTS OF MEATS 


MPORTS OF MEATS into the United States during the 
eight months from January to August, 1924, and countries 
from which derived, were as below, according to data placed at 
our disposal by the Department of Commerce (quantities in 
pounds) : 


Beef and | 


Fresh 

















Country of Mutton and) Prepared Other 
Origin Veal | Pork Lamb Meats Meats 

Germany......... ee ee 

a Britain. 188,572 70,154 

143,094 80 

OTIS fects 

33,769 | 950 

caaemineeanees 39,176 | 53 

e 8, 196,994 1,445,734 108,320 317,223 | 77,918 

| $680,880 | 1.740 | 1,159,857 | 5,026,284 | 188,452 

14,348 | BRE 0. iccestueiceanen REE F cnonciinee 

a «i | 291,212 | 2,445,268 30,475 

sectaecb bitic | siphactieaiikcates, Wi ddadaniitecs tee. 9,317 28 

sais E! cokiasthcai SRE HS G00) nc. 

84,213 | cerca | 84,465 | 115,628 |! 325,944 

CE ee F atcaccus | 236,714 | 2,504 18,191 

3,204 |_—- videsststecctin 4) Mecvedasceareboun 49,227 | 36,757 

pa Pea a pr oe ee 
15,1387. 217° 1,452,984 1,880,568 | 8,767,621 | 699,002 











This totals 27,937,392 pounds. In 1923 the total was 
23,868,669 pounds; the increase being due chiefly to augmented 
imports of beef and veal from Canada, Argentina, and New 
Zealand, of fresh pork from Canada, and of “prepared meats” 
from Argentina. 

On the other hand, by a slightly different classification, our 
exports of meats for the same period were: 


Pounds 

Beef and veal, fresh....................222002...... 1,626,432 
Beef and veal, cured and pickled......... 18,795,557 
RN a te od Pe 21,574,085 
Pork, cured and pickled........................ 500,317,768 
MN eR TAN NE AIDS. oo sci 5 incense aca 1,125,626 
aa inl a 6,091,749 
PIR ORNMIIO cnc ceoc dchen dees co nasantehtccennc 11,373,537 
I ne a ke 35,372,899 

RN het aE a tuna in la 591,277,653 


For the corresponding eight months in 1923 exports totaled 
659,832,912 pounds; the decline being caused almost wholly by 
diminishing exports of bacon to the British market. 

As showing the relation of these two sets of figures to the 
aggregate meat production in the United States for the same 
eight-month period of 1924, we add this table, giving dressed 
weights of all animals slaughtered, as estimated by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics: 


Pounds 
TROBE TiO OE aioe oo Seenccccssece 3,318,082,000 
Pork (including lard) ...................... 7,403,090,000 


mutton and Jamb..................<.....-.... 295,761,000 


EEE pee nee eve eee 11,016,933,000 

Last year’s production for the eight months was 11,027,- 
037,000 pounds. 

Thus our meat imports, January to August, 1924, were 
only 4.72 per cent of our exports and 0.25 per cent of our total 
production. Leaving out of consideration the two classifications 
“prepared meats” and “canned meats,” respectively, the con- 
tents of which we have no means of analyzing, it will be seen 
that exports and imports of beef and veal practically balance 
each other with something over 15,000,000 pounds, while imports 
make up but 0.46 per cent of our total output of the two classes 
of meat. 
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EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN OCTOBER 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats for 
K the month of October and the ten months ending October, 
1924, as compared with the corresponding periods of the pre- 
vious calendar year, were as below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 


Ten Months Ending 





























October 
| 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Beek PrCG vsscisscssssonnccs 238,267 202,479 2,134,361 2,896, 807 
Beef, a" Bie 2,543,081 2,210,391 18,535,023 19,777,340 
Oleo oiL.. athe 10,410,955 8,461,383 84,141,433 86,3638, 820 
TI isesicsctiites 13,192,303 10,874,253 104,810,817 109,.037.967 
PORK PRODUCTS 

| 3 - % Ten M a. 

October = — Ending 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
POP, TOW as ci scscsenscsncs 1,539,734 3,728,277 24,644,846 37,996,828 
Pork, pickled.............. 2,736,674 4,328,183 | © 25,149,213 36,351,304 
DRE niciccuean 22,843,799 46,688,757 282,489,750 370,639,714 
Hams and shoulders. 22,521,187 25,652,053 286,271,699 310,040,085 
RN Sacer ani 60,812,992 76,378,072 818,172,437 862,552,476 
Neutral lard.... is 1,299,421 1,267,455 22,297,186 20,225,679 
Lard compounds....... 782,647 685,722 5,515,629 6,300,143 
Margarine.................. 52,820 78,379 667,377 1.637.015 
cco encodes 112,589,274 158,801,898 | 1,465,208,1387 | 1,645,743,239 


OCTOBER’S FOREIGN TRADE 


CTOBER’S EXPORTS were the heaviest for any month 

since January, 1921—due largely to increased shipments 
of cotton and wheat. Excess of exports, too, was the largest 
since early in 1921. The figures follow, those for October, 1924, 
being preliminary: 


| October Ten Months Ending 


October 
1924 | 1928 i 
Benerte_......... $527,000,000 | $399,199,014 |$3,651,682,993 |$3,339,243,689 
—_,,. 2 310,000,000 | 308,290,809 | 2,979,942,257 | 3,212,427,851 
Excess of exports.| $217,000,000 | _$ 90,908,205 |$ 671,740,736 1$ _126,815.838 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


New Slaughter-House for Argentina 


Plans for a new municipal slaughter-house have been 
approved by the city council of Rosario, Argentina. 


World’s Wheat Crop 


Revised estimates of the world’s wheat harvest for the 
1924-25 season place the total (exclusive of Russia) at 3,100,- 
000,000 bushels, as compared with 3,470,000,000 bushels in 1923. 


Agricultural Control, Legislation Proposed for Argentina 


A bill for the control by the government of commerce in 
agricultural products has been submitted to the Congress of 
Argentina by the minister of agriculture. It provides for the 
creation of an Agricultural Trade Control Commission, and the 
construction of grain elevators and public warehouses at sea- 
ports and railway terminals, funds for this purpose to be ob- 
tained by the issuance of bonds in a sum not to exceed 50,000,- 
000 pesos paper (about $18,400,000). The bill would authorize 
the executive to turn over the construction and exploitation of 
the elevators to private companies, under the guarantee of a 
profit of 6 per cent for a period of ten years. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 
BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, October 16, 1924. 


NDETERRED by the lack of practical support accorded 
U to the many previous proposals concocted with the object 
of putting the cattle industry in Queensland on its feet, a sub- 
committee of the United Graziers’ Association and the Cattle 
Owners’ Association has recently come forward with yet 
another scheme. Briefly stated, this suggests the establish- 
ment of co-operative packing-houses and abattoirs (one each) 
in the southern, central, and northern divisions of the state, 
for the purpose of slaughtering stock for local consumption and 
export on behalf of producers. When laying the scheme before 
the state premier, the subcommittee asked that the state and 
federal governments should advance sufficient funds to enable 
it to be inaugurated, on the understanding that the advances 
would be repaid out of a levy on all stock in the state. Such 
a levy would be compulsory, and not exceed $3.45 for every 
100 cattle (dairy stock excluded) or 45 cents per 100 sheep. 
The government was also asked to pass the legislation neces- 
sary to make the levy compulsory. 

It is in this last connection that the scheme is likely to 
come to grief. The premier was fairly sympathetic, but 
warned the subcommittee that a poll would have to be taken 
among stock-owners before he could introduce a bill to give 
effect to the proposal. Now, unless graziers of Queensland 
have changed in the last few months, they are not likely to vote 
another little tax on themselves. The incidence of the levy 
may not be great, but there is the principle of compulsion, 
against which producers, in common with most other folk, have 
a strong objection. Another thing that is liable to make 
graziers as a body view the scheme with suspicion is the remark 
made by the premier that the price of meat for local consump- 
tion would have to be regulated, so that the public would not 
be exploited. Queensland cattle-owners had some rather bitter 
experiences in the matter of price regulation during and just 
after the war, and are therefore likely to be chary of placing 
themselves in the hands of the government again. 

An unusually optimistic note was sounded by the presi- 
dent, R. C. Philp, at the annual meeting of the Queensland 
Cattle Owners’ Association, recently held in Brisbane. In the 
course of a general survey of the industry, he stated that the 
present tendency was to look to the local market for salvation. 
He pointed out that in 1920 about 19 per cent of the Australian 
beef production was exported, that in 1921 this had dropped to 
16 per cent, and in 1922 to 12 per cent, and added that, as the 
natural increase in calves was being retarded by the spaying 
of so many cows, the period was approaching when Australia 
would be producing only sufficient beef to feed its own people. 
In regard to prices, Mr. Philp said that he did not care to pro- 
phesy, but he could not help feeling that things would greatly 
improve, that next year prices would be better, and that by 1926 
cattle-raising would again be a profitable industry, after hav- 
ing passed through one of the worst slumps in the history of 
the state. 

Time alone can prove whether Mr. Philp is going to be 
right. In the meantime I may say that there are cattlemen in 
the north who feel that his optimism is hardly likely to be justi- 








fied by events. They acknowledge that beef consumption has 
increased, but that is attributed more to the existing extreme 
prices of mutton and lamb than to a growing preference for 
beef. They say, in effect, that the day will soon come when 
sheep numbers have increased to such an extent that the annual 
lamb crop will be heavy and mutton get cheaper. 

It may not be out of place to record here what is being 
done in New Zealand to promote a greater local consumption 
of beef, at the expense of mutton and lamb. For the last year 
or more the Meat Producers’ Board has been carrying on an 
“eat more beef” campaign—mostly by means of placards and 
advertisements in butcher shops. In its annual report, issued 
recently, the board claims a material success, quoting as proof 
figures relative to slaughterings for home consumption. Thus 
in the year ended March 31, 1928, 125,483 head of cattle, 
24,620 calves, 690,295 sheep, and 109,256 lambs were killed at 
the different abattoirs, as against 143,065 cattle, 35,375 calves, 
570,350 sheep, and 84,546 lambs during the past season. 

Here again it is argued by the man on the land that the 
bulk of the increase in beef consumption can be traced to the 
dearness of mutton and lamb, rather than to any particular 
liking for beef. Once let the value of the two flesh foods get 
near a par, and propaganda will make little difference. Despite 
the increase in cattle-killing, breeders in the North Island of 
New Zealand are crying out about the hard times which they 
are going through. They complain that current prices spell 
ruination, although fats have rarely been below $5.60 per 100 
pounds during the winter, and have mostly realized about $7.85. 
It would be interesting to hear their views on prices ruling in 
the far north of Australia, where a man has to make do with 
a miserable $2.70 to $3.40 per 100 pounds on the few beasts 
which he is able to sell. 

That the peak of the Australian frozen-beef export season 
is past is evidenced by the recent large drop in shipments. 
August clearances to all ports were only some 151,000 quarters, 
as compared with 336,000 quarters in July. Two or three of 
the packing-houses have actually closed down, and none of the 
others are killing with full boards. Not only have fat cattle 
been getting scarce, but the quality has been indifferent. 

This scarcity of supplies has caused a hardening in values 
in south Queensland. The packers operating there have lately 
been buying on the basis of from $4.95 to $5.15 per 100 pounds, 
dressed weight, for prime ox beef, and about $4.50 for cows 
and seconds. This represents an advance of 22 cents per 100 
pounds since last writing. The rate in the north is still $3.80 
per 100 pounds all around for approved mobs. 

Vestey Brothers, in addition to their contract shipments 
of live cattle to Manila from Darwin, have sent a small con- 
signment of 175 head to Java. A regular trade with Java, as 
well as Manila, even if the f. o. b. price is only $18 to $20.25 a 
head, plus the federal bonus of $2.25, would be something in 
the way of an outlet for northern breeders. 

Seasonal conditions are satisfactory over the great bulk of 
the Commonwealth at the moment. Good spring rains have 
fallen in most states, and pastures are making fine growth. 
Queensland reports about the best spring for thirty years, but 
unfortunately there are still parts of the far northwest of 
Western Australia and central Australia that are very dry. 
With enough feed assured to carry on for the time being, values 
of all descriptions of stock are keeping firm in the south. 
Sheep in the wool are particularly dear, light store wethers 
being frequently sold at over $9.60, and fats at over $12, a 
head. Ordinary fat bullocks, such as are used for a medium- 
class local butchering trade, are selling round $75 a head—or, 
say, $10 per 100 pounds, dressed weight. 

Parts of New Zealand, especially in the South Island, are 
on the dry side, but, taking the country as a whole, the seasonal 
outlook is fair to very good. 














CONDITION OF RANGE AND 
LIVE STOCK 


Western ranges, according to the No- 
vember report of the Denver office of the 
Division of Crop and Live-Stock Esti- 
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mates, showed a slight improvement dur- 
ing October, due to rains in the inter- 
mountain and coast sections, and more 
favorable conditions in the northern part 
of the range country east of the Conti- 
nental Divide. In Texas and New Mexico, 
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however, the continued drought resulted 
in a decline. The winter-feed outlook is 
generally good in Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and the western sections of 
Nebraska, Kansas, and South Dakota, 
while unsatisfactory conditions prevail in 
western Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
the southern part of Utah and Nevada. 
The feed situation in Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, and California is better than an- 
ticipated earlier. Shortage of feed has 
resulted in moving stock in Idaho, Utah, 
and Nevada, with prospects of a con- 
tinued movement from Arizona, New 
Mexico, and western Texas. Condition 
of ranges at the beginning of November 
was 75 per cent of normal, compared 
with 74 per cent in October and 93 per 
cent one year ago. 

Cattle are generally in good condition 
over most of the range country. Some 
thin animals are found west of the Con- 
tinental Divide and in the Southwest. In 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and the 
western sections of South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas, cattle are in good, 
firm flesh, and are going into the winter 
in fine shape. In Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona, cattle are not in so good 
flesh as in October, and a further decline 
is looked for. Condition of cattle is 87 
per cent—one point below the previous 
month. One year ago the condition was 
93 per cent. 

Sheep, too, are in good condition and 
have come through a dry season in good 
shape. Desert sheep ranges in Utah, 
Nevada, and Wyoming have improved. 
The movement in the intermountain sec- 
tion and east of the divide is completed, 
with reports of lambs being heavier than 
last season coming from Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and western South Dakota. There 
is a strong demand for all classes of 
sheep. Considerable wool has been con- 
tracted in Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho 
at 40 to 43 cents. Condition of sheep is 
89 per cent, compared with 88 per cent 
in October and 97 per cent last year. 


FEWER SHEEP AND LAMBS TO 
BE FED 


Indications are that there will be fewer 
sheep and lambs fed for market in the 
Corn Belt and western feeding regions 
during the coming winter than were fed 
last year, according to a statement issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. Fig- 
ures available, however, do not cover the 
direct movement from the range, which 
has been considerably larger this year 
than last. The decrease in the West is 
due to reduced feeding operations in 
Utah, Idaho, and California. In Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and Montana the num- 
bers of sheep and lambs to be fed will 
probably be somewhat larger than last 
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year. In the feeding areas in these three 
states supplies of beet-pulp and tops will 
be larger, and the alfalfa hay is of far 
better quality. Cost of feed will be more 
than last year, and the average cost of 
feeding lambs has been somewhat higher. 


CORN-STALK DISEASE 


During the fall months a large num- 
ber of cattle die of corn-stalk disease 
throughout the Middle West. This is an 
ailment that acts very quickly, causing 
sudden death. Post-mortem examinations 
have revealed numerous hemorrhages in 
the internal organs. 

Authorities differ as to the direct cause 
of the disease. While some claim that it 
is due to a germ identical with that pro- 
ducing hemorrhagic septicemia, others in- 
sist that it is not infectious, but owes its 
origin to a poison—potassium nitrate—in 
the stalks. 

Various methods of treatment have 
been tried, but without material results. 
The only absolute preventive, says Dr. 
G. S. Weaver, of the South Dakota State 
College, is to keep the cattle out of the 
stalks. 

Cattle turned into the corn-stalks are 
affected more quickly if hungry. When 
the stalks are cut and hauled in, they 
have no injurious effects. A veterinarian 
should be called as soon as the disease is 
suspected, as it is difficult to tell the dif- 
ference between it and such contagious 
affections as hemorrhagic septicemia, 
blackleg, and anthrax. 


SHAKESPEARE AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL 


A unique display of meat, arranged 
under the auspices of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, was an outstand- 
ing feature of this year’s International 
Live Stock Exposition at Chicago. This 
display was housed in a special building, 
which, so far as the exterior was con- 
cerned, was an exact reproduction of the 
birthplace of Shakespeare at Stratford- 
on-Avon. A large part of the center of 
the building was given up to seats facing 
a small stage. Here suitable lectures and 
demonstrations were given, and motion 
pictures and lantern slides were pro- 
jected. The stage was flanked by cool- 
ers which contained meat displays, and 
around the body of the hall show-cases 
were placed for exhibits of fresh, smoked, 
and ready-to-serve meats, and some of 
the less-known by-products of the pack- 
ing industry, so that farmers were en- 
abled to see for themselves the valuable 
utilization of the whole animal. The meat 
for the exhibits was furnished through 
co-operation of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 
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THE “CATTALO” 


Addressing the agricultural section of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Canada last summer, 
Sir Robert Creig, chairman of the Scot- 
tish Board of Agriculture, predicted 
success for the Canadian experiments 
with crossing cows and buffaloes, result- 
ing in what are known as “cattaloes.” 
These animals, he said, would make 
available territory of little use for crops, 
and result in extensive live-stock devel- 
opment in northern Canada. The anat- 
omy of the cow would be altered to the 
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extent of producing a long, fine coat of 
hair, so that ice would freeze on the 
longer hairs without chilling the animal. 
The second objective was to develop 
shaggy manes and heavy eyebrows, so 
that the animal might turn into the wind 
without discomfort. 


GRASSHOPPERS DESTROYED 
BY GULLS 
Gulls have recently appeared in flocks 
of 4,000 or 5,000 birds in Pondera 
County, Montana, and destroyed most of 
the grasshoppers. The gulls have fed so 
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extensively on the insects that now few 
of the latter are to be found, and farmers 
in that section look forward to a season 
free from grasshoppers. In Utah gulls 
have been: protected by law for many 
years, because of the services they ren- 
dered the early Mormon settlers, and 
everywhere they are protected by federal 
law. 

It is stated that great numbers of gulls 
have preyed on the grasshoppers in the 
alfalfa fields immediately after the hay 
has been taken off. The flocks usually 
move about from place to place, and, 
after they have worked for a day or two 
in a field, few grasshoppers are seen. 
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FATTENING BEEF CALVES 


During recent years live-stock markets 
have experienced a constantly increasing 
demand for well-fattened beeves weigh- 
ing from 800 to 1,200 pounds, and this 
demand, says the Department of Agricul- 
ture, must necessarily be supplied by ani- 
mals from twelve to twenty months old. 
The fattening of this class requires more 
skill than is necessary in the production 
of animals marketed at more mature 
ages, on account of their tendency to 
grow rather than to fatten. 


Unless the cows in the herd are excep- 
tional milkers, calves intended for fat 
yearlings should be started on corn, kafir, 
milo, barley, wheat, or oats when from 
four to six weeks old. Nothing so stimu- 
lates the growth and early maturity as 
milk fresh from the dam, but in all cases 
calves should be fed liberally on grain for 
at least one month before weaning time. 
Every effort should be made to get the 
calves through the weaning period with- 
out loss of their baby fat. The grain 
ration should be increased so as to per- 
mit as little change in their rate of 
growth and fattening as possible. 


Calves from heavy-milking cows should 
be weaned gradually. If they are run- 
ning with the cows, the weaning should 
be begun by allowing them to suck only 
twice each day for five or six days, after 
which they should be allowed to suck but 
once each day for a similar period. Then 
one day’s sucking may be omitted, and 
later two days’. Thus the entire wean- 
ing takes from ten to fifteen days. The 
calves of cows giving little milk should be 
weaned abruptly by separating them as 
far as possible. 

Fall calves should not be weaned until 
after the cows and calves are on grass. 
Spring calves should either be kept on 
grass after weaning in the fall or be 
given some succulent feed, such as silage. 
It is advisable to provide them with win- 
ter pasture, such as wheat, oats, rye, or 
barley, when soil and climatic conditions 
permit. 

The various phases of the problem of 
fattening calves for market are dealt 
with in Farmers’ Bulletin 1416, ‘“‘Fatten- 
ing Beef Calves,” just issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The bulletin 
includes discussions on how to procure 
calves to be fattened as yearlings, type of 
calves suitable for fattening, breeds suit- 
able, importance of good cows and bulls, 
management of the farm breeding herd, 
differences in methods of feeding fall and 
spring calves, feeding the calf from birth 
to weaning time, dehorning, castration, 
vaccination, equipment and shelter, and 
marketing. Copies of the bulletin may 
be secured free, as long as the supply 
lasts, upon request to the department. 
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COST OF LIVING 

Figures published by the Federal Re- 
serve Board show that the present cost- 
of-living standard, as compared with the 
period before the war, is lower in the 
United States than in almost every other 
country. Among the principal countries, 
Canada alone enjoys prices closer to the 
pre-war level. Data follow, showing per- 
centages of increases in some countries: 


NINN 6 SS ne ere .. 43 
MUTINEO URUGS —...-<. cnc eecn ac fen 55 
RMNREERTECL: 23342 coir ae tee ea 70 
RICE ot eset ae _..... 266 
UOTE 3 5808 faetaces etter 393 
NN tra a cent tet ae RO 412 


TELEPHONE STATISTICS 


From “Telephone and Telegraph Sta- 
tistics of the World,” issued by the Amer- 


E.C.LEE SADDLERY 


PIERRE, 8. D. 
Makers of High-Grade 


Western Stock 
Saddles, Chaparajos, 
Cowboy Outfits, Etc. 


My saddles are ac- 
knowledged by all who 
ride them to be the 
easiest riding saddles made for 
both horse and rider. You can 
save 25 per cent on saddles and 
other goods by buying direct 
from the maker. 

Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue No. 15, 
Dept. C. 

E. C. LEE 

Dept. C, Pierre, S. D. 
























O. J. Snyder 


Saddles and Harness 
BEST IN THE WEST 
Send for No. P.24 Catalogue 
Wholesale Prices 
0. J. SNYDER 


1535 LARIMER STREET 
Denver, Colo. 











Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO., 


1711 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 








on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 

trom the factory No middleman’s profit 

Send tor tree catalog—maker to consumer 
Justn’s Boots-at Lowest Prices 


Ss, The FRED MUELLER 
TS), SADDLE E HARNESS Co 
427 Mueller \—Bidg. Denver. Coro. 
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ican Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
we learn that the United States on Jan- 
uary 1, 1923, had no less than 62.64 per 
cent, or nearly two-thirds, of all the 
world’s telephones. North America’s 
total percentage was 67.34; South Amer- 
ica had only 1.43 per cent; Europe, 25.60; 
Asia, 3.16; Africa, 0.56; and Oceania, 
1.91. Of the world’s 22,904,415 individ- 
ual telephones, the TJnited States had the 
amazing number of 14,347,395, or 13.1 
for each 100 of the population; followed 
by 2,073,308, or 3.5 per 100, for Germany; 
1,045,928, or 2.3 per 100, for Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland; and 944,029, 
or 10.4 per 100, for Canada.. In tele- 
phones per 100 people the following coun- 
tries lead: 


United States................. speek 13.1 
COMI 10.4 
PGI os 8.3 
Neve eeriees 
eR UMID sce s6-ce dees ces sane gsctnsdees 6.6 
WRI obo Ss spi a tasdeacaiel 5.8 
PONE hh es A eae 
Ls) |) in ae 4.3 
ite I oie Se aio Se cea esses 3.5 
INGER NIMES osc Ad tok costo 2.6 
Great Britain ............... QP hears: 2.3 
MN 5220s. sic en. testo ae 2.1 
VUE II oi sc cncns ater es A 2.0 
os ES SC 7 eA 1.6 
NN ihn cece sisss son uate aaste hs 1.6 
OSI bist ise eee ies eee 1.4 
PICHIINININ 25 Fk gtd oct cee Pow cah 1.3 
PRIS cscoccaeees coiasbatteag ap Sree 1.3 


All the rest have less than one tele- 
phone per 100 persons. The lowest rela- 
tive number of any nation in the world is 
represented by British India, where there 
is but 0.01 telephone to each 100 inhab- 
itants. 

Among cities, Omaha stands first, with 
28 telephones for each 100 of her popula- 
tion; Stockholm (Sweden) follows, with 
25.4; San Francisco has 25.2; Minneapo- 
lis, 24.2; Denver, 23; Washington, 22.8; 
Los Angeles, 22.7; Chicago, 22.3; Toronto 
(Canada), 19.2; Cincinnati, 18.5; and 
New York, 18.2. 


Aggie Etymology.—Agri. Prof.—“What 
is pasteurized milk?” 

Bright Freshie—“It is milk that comes 
from a cow that has been out to pasture.” 
—Massachusetts Aggie Squib. 


Applied Mathematies—The old lady 
was timidly inspecting the stock of spec- 
tacles. 

. “How much are these?” she asked, 
selecting a pair. 

“A dollar and a half, madam.” 

“And how much without the case?” 

“Well, the case makes little difference. 
Suppose we say $1.45.” 

“What? Is the case worth only 5 
cents?” 

“Yes, madam,” firmly. 

“Well, I’m very glad to hear it. It’s 
the case I want.” 

And, placing a nickel on the counter, 
the dear old lady took up the case and 
walked timidly into the street, while the 
optician gasped for breath.—Pittsburgh 
Chroniele. 
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HATS what it has cost to 

carry out a great tele- 
phone construction program 
in Denver since 1920. 





New switchboard has been 
installed, pole lines have been 
built, new cable has been run 
overhead and underground to 
keep pace with telephone de- 
mands. Prosperous years and 
lean years alike call for 
money and yet more money 
to expand the telephone plant 
and keep service up to Beli 
System standards. 





These have been costly 
years because materials were 
higher than ever before in his- 
tory. But service demands 
won't wait. We must buy and 
build now because service is 
demanded now. 


There are no estimates for 
the future of Denver which in- 
dicate any diminution in this 
vast expenditure for tele- 
phone equipment. 












And All Directed 
Toward 
Better Service 


Telephone 
& Telegraph Company 
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¥ Digester Tankage 
and Meat Scraps 


contribute to prosperity 


@The brood sow needs tankage to produce 
stronger pigs and to feed them well. It 
keeps a sow’s appetite normal and prevents 
her eating her pigs and your chickens. 


DIGESTER @Weanling pigs need tankage for greater | MEAT 
T ANK AGE strength and vigor. SCR APS 


QHogs for marketing need tankage for 
(MEAT MEAL) — of bone and muscle and quicker 
nish. 
MANUFACTURED BY § (These are facts that make tankage essen- 
iN a 6 tial at all times, and especially during 
the summer. If your supply is low, order 
Red “W.” There is none better. Don’t be 
without it. 


FOR POULTRY 


‘NUGGESTION: RED “W” Meat 

Scraps is a popular seller. It 
increases egg production. It will 
pay you to order at least one ton in 
your next car with tankage. Write 
us for combination proposition. 


a See ee 
‘WILSON & Co,| 
i 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
ALBERT LEE, MINN. BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 
PAS OR NS 
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Cattlemen of America! 


You're Invited, You’ll be Welcome, You’ll Enjoy, and, What’s Most Im- 
portant, You'll Find it Profitable to Attend the Nineteenth 


National Western Stock Show 
DENVER, COLORADO, JANUARY 19-24, 1925 


Feeder Cattle Sale—Thursday, January 22 Hundreds of Purebred Registered Range Bulls for Sale 
Registered Hereford Sale—Wednesday, January 21 at private treaty during the week. 

Registered Shorthorn Sale—Wednesday, January 21 
Registered Holstein Sale—Thursday, January 22 
Registered Aberdeen-Angus Sale—Friday, January 23 Every day a big one. Come to Denver from Albuquer- 
Carlot Sales—Fat Cattle, Swine, and Sheep—Jan. 21 que and stay all week. 


THE HORSE SHOW 


with entries from over forty stables from a 
dozen states, will be the strongest ever seen 
in the West. 


Fare and One-Third Rates 
Ask Your Agent 


Ex-Governor E. M. Ammons, President 
Harry L. Youngerman, General Manager 
Robert R. Boyce, Secretary-Treasurer 


Strongest showing in America of Purebred Beef Breed- 
ing Cattle in Carlots. 


Bulls at Your Own Price 


The Denver Stock Show Offers 
the Chance of the Year 


At the Hereford Sale, in the steam-heated pavil- 
ion, at 1 P. M., Wednesday, January 21, 1925, 
there will be offered the best selection ever made 
at this High-Class Sale. 


There will be many carloads of bulls for sale 
- in the yards during the Show 


Western Hereford Breeders’ 
Association 
John EK. Painter, Secretary § Roggen, Colorado 
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~ Santale Helps Sines 


Record-breaking freight traffic 














handled without Sonetstion or 


serious delay 


Since January 1st, 1923, the Santa Fe 
has purchased new equipment costing 
over $50,000,000, including 13,750 
freight cars and 146 locomotives. It has 
spent $43,000,000 additional on new 
shops, terminals, double track, etc. 


As a result, from August 1st to No- 
vember Ist, the Santa Fe Railway han- 
dled 48,395 cars of commercial freight 
in excess of any previous year—an in- 
crease of 9.7%—without congestion or 
any material delay. Notwithstanding the 
heavy calls, cars have been furnished 
practically on demand. In the few cases 
of local shortage, due to excessive local 
demand, cars have been furnished with 
such slight delay as to be negligible. - 


Four years of legislative peace and 
fair treatment under the Transportation 
Act have been a vital factor in its ability 
to meet satisfactorily the record-breaking 
freight traffic of the past two years and 
maintain a surplus of cars at all times, 
barring local temporary shortages. 





Good service to the farmer is of the 
utmost importance when prices and crops 
in the aggregate are good. Inadequate 
railroad facilities cause freight conges- 
tion, delays, waste, and loss to everyone. 
The wholesaler, jobber, and retailer must 
carry heavy stocks and place orders well 
in advance, to make sure their shelves 
do not become bare. The farmer must 
store his grain and hold his livestock 
waiting for cars to ship to market. 


In a country growing like ours it is 
not easy to keep pace with such growth. 
During the war the railroads fell behind, 
as their expansion had to be deferred 
for more pressing matters. Today they 
are fairly abreast of the procession. They 
are pressing forward on a continued 
program of improvement which, with a 
continuance of present general condi- 
tions, will steadily extend their ability 
to serve. 


W. B. STOREY, President 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway System 


